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JUST OUT. 


OUR NEW BEE SUPPLY 
CATALOG FOR 1936. 


Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


We maintain a business 


RESPONSIVE | 


constantly to the needs of beekes p 





New in appearance and pleasing to 
look at. But more important is what 


you will find on the inside. 
This Buyers’ Guide for Beekeepers 


, 2 week i 7 » . i ? Ty} : . . . . 
ers. Do you seek information? Writ is devoted to listing good quality 


us. Do you wish to learn beekeeping 
or desire inereased knowledge? 


Write us. Do you need new supplies 


products at reasonable prices, and 
to guaranteeing safe and prompt 
delivery of your orders. 


and equipment? Root Quality goods ‘ ; 7 
2 — Q . te: It is not a bit too early for you to 


prepare for the 1936 season. You 
will find no time for planning next 
spring and a hurried preparation 


may be a eostly one. 


will prove best. 


Let us quote on your list of supplies. 
Root 1936 bee-supply catalog is free. 
A post ecard request will bring it. 


Write us if your copy of our catalog 
has not vet arrived. It will be mail- 


Always ready Always serving. ed to you at onee, free. 





TTTTIIIIIITITIICIT TTT 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL | 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 





scuowa cee a a eae sae sanaasanaaasanaanaaaaent 





ELL US Ghiamber 
-EXTRACTED HONEY 


— — AND BEESWAX ——— 


ANY yN FOR HIGHEST 
QUANTITY ‘Ww NO CASH PRICES 


WRITE US AND SEND SAMPLES 














THE FRED W. MUTH CO. wan: ss. CINCINNATI ¢ OHIO 


: BEE SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES : 
: Write for prices on quantity lots. . 
- Foundation : 
. = WE SAVE YOU MONEY : 
: Bodies s 
- Supers Ship your wax to be made into founda- = 
3 Frames tion. Send for 1936 new low prices. . 
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Yes! This Is It! 


Here is a picture taken this January, showing part of my wax department. All ma- 
chines in this department have their individual drive, In the foreground you will see my new 
heavy duty milling machines that mill my high cell wall and true base angle bee comb foun 
dation. ‘i 

Beyond is my Weed sheeter that exerts such tremendous pressure in forming my wax 
sheets, making them so very tough and strong. To the left are two of my wax melting tanks, 
and filter press, etc., used in sterilizing, melting, and refining the beeswax. Wax storage, 
papering, and packing rooms not shown 

[ also have a large well equipped woodworking plant designed and used only for manu- 
facturing bee hives. I use special machines and have men who know what is wanted and who 
see to it that each part fits. | buy my lumber in full carlots from the same mill supplying sev 
eral other bee-hive factories. We manufacture bea supplies the year round. Bee supplies are 
not a side line nor part time job with us. We manufacture bee supplies and only bee supplies 
throughout the year 

now offer 3 styles of my electrically welded excluder which is the strongest, light- 
est, cheapest and best 
MY 1936 CATALOG IS READY. IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


MANUFACTURER OF BEE SUPPLIES 











HONEY GATE 
for 60-!b cans. 
Screw it on your 
ean of honey and 
vou are ready to 
fill small contain 
ers, Well made 
Nickel-plated. Measure across top of cover for 


Hilbert 


Method | 
Cut Comb | 











Honey size wanted. 2% to 3 inches. Only 88c plus 
postage. 3-inch size, weight 2 Ibs. All others, 
INK ~~ 1 Ib. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
HONEY CHUNKS —- = funded. Dealers, write for prices 
: alae which ERNEST FAHLBECK, Manufacturer 





406 South Springfield Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 


will include 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey Hunks 
and Chunks 
Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 





HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 


| 
| 
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The Monthly Honey Market 








U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT Ibs Central California—Recent rainfall has 
Information from Producing Areas (last half of been beneficial to plant growth. Stores appear 
December). to be still ample. Colonies have a normal amount 
California Points: Southern California—Rain of young brood. Eucalyptus and manzanita are 
fell on several days towards the close of the being visited by the bees for pollen and nec 
period, greatly aiding the development of honey tar. The market has been quiet, with a small 
plants. Temperatures have been about no.imal. volume of sales and with prices rising slightly. 
Bees have very little brood, but most colonies Most beekeepers are said to be holding their 
are strong in bees. Some colonies are in need remaining lots of honey at firm prices. Sales by 
of feed. Only small lots of orange honey are beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. o. b. central 
left, and prices are firm and much higher than California delivery points, reported to range as 
they were earlier in the season. Sales have been follows, per lb. Light amber to extra light am 
light during this period. Sales reported in ton ber sage-buckwheat, 4%-5c; light amber cot- 
lots or more, per lb., f. o. b., southern Califor ton-alfalfa, 4%-4%ec; light amber to extra 
nia delivery points: Orange, white to water light amber bean, 4%-5c; blue curl and cot- 
white, 6%-6%e; sage, water white, 5%-6c; ex- ten, white, 5 5-12c; light amber, 4%c. The mar 
tra white, 5%-5%c; white, —§-5%4¢; buckwheat ket for beeswax has been firm with limited trad- 
sage, light amber to extra light amber, 4%- ing reported. Good yellow wax brought 17% 
5 Mee small pails, white orange, Te per Ib. 18%e per Ib. at California delivery points. 
Beeswax has been generally steady, with deal Northern California—Rainfall is still below 
ers offering 17-18¢ per Ib. delivered Los Ange normal for the season, though recent rains have 
les, fancy capping wax high as 18 %e and ocea- helped. Cold, frosty weather has also been re 
sional lot up to 20c¢ per Ib. Imperial Valley— ported. The market has been relatively inac 
sees are rapidly using up their stores. Recent tive with but few sales reported. Prices show 
showers have been sufficient to start the an little change from those reported earlier in the 
nuals, Continued planting of vegetables has cut month. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, 
the acreage of alfalfa, which is the principal f. o. b. northern California delivery points 
honey source. Buyers are active for the small range as follows, per lb.: Star thistle, light am 
amount of honey remaining unsold, Sales re ber to extra light amber, 4%-4%c; white, 4% 
ported, light amber to extra light amber al 5¢: light amber spikeweed, 3%-4c; light amber 
falfa, $5.50-5.75, mostly $5.60 per case of 120 mixed flowers, 4%4-4%c. 
Intermountain States — Carlot sales have 





slackened. Local sales are often made on a 
trading basis—-beekeepers taking goods or ser 
essmer Pe arm vice in exchange for honey. For the section as 


a whole stocks of extracted are exceptionally 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS light and comb honey is almost cleaned up. 


Summary—Temperatures during this period 


Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens have been exceptionally low in the eastern half 
2-pound pac e. ss. 2.45 of the country with freezing weather extending 
; P package, combless $2.45 each well into the Florida peninsula. West of the 
3-pound package, combless. . 3.15 each Mississippi temperatures in different areas have 
1-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees ..2.45 each ranged from far below normal to far above, 
2-fr 2 a. ‘ 2.85 with the colder portion in the northwest sec- 

a waetet, Ibe. bees. .. ++ 2.85 each tion south to Nevada and Utah. Snow has been 
Each additional pound bees cose 0fO much more widespread than normal throughout 


Each additional comb of brood...... .. 40 the East, extending south to northern Georgia, 
and towards the close of the period additional 


Dealers’ discount, 15% snowfall covered much of the West except some 


20% books order, balance 10 days before ship of the plains states. The soil moisture has been 
ping date. Season starts April 1. Satisfaction, much increased, and prospects for the country 





safe arrival guaranteed 


HESSMER BEE FARM ; DAIRY GOATS | 





Willie Roy, Prop. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 618, Fair- 


bur Nebr onthl agi e, 25c “arly, 5 
HESSMER, LA. eo "oa monthiv magazin ce yearly 








COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 
A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL.”’ 
A FULL LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES 
WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 
STANDARD PRICES FOR PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


Led Slick (Uiaries (p Pro, 


Post Office, Montegut, La. Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 





WE GUARANTEE TIDEWATER LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS. 
NO SECOND GROWTH CYPRESS LUMBER. 
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generally for next season are encouraging, al- more than 10 per cent of their honey unsold 
though much of the West still needs a great can secure approximately the same type of 
deal more precipitation. Consumption of stores honey from beekeepers in the same section of 
has been heavier in the western part of the the country and often in adjoining states where 
country than anticipated because of exceptional- there may be 25 per cent or more of the crop 
ly mild weather. Supplies of honey are nowhere still unsold. Nevertheless, remaining lots are 
heavy, and many beekeepers are completely principally in the hands of the smaller bee- 
sold out. In fact, beekeepers frequently advise keepers, with large commercial beekeepers gen 
that they are unable to find in their immediate erally having very light stocks. Demand for 
areas enough honey to take care of their antici- honey is normally slow during the holiday sea 
pated needs during the remainder of the season. son, and that has been true this year. Some bee- 
Stocks of honey for the country as a whole, keepers have been able to secure higher prices 
however, are by no means completely exhaust as the season has advanced, but in other areas 
ed. Beekeepers in states which may have no the market is barely steady. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy 
and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case’? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
pails or other retail packages, in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy, and No. 1, 
per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one 
word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality 
compare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of prospects 
for a normal honey crop in 1936, considering the present condition of the bees and the honey 
plants? Give answer in per cent of average crop of your locality. The answers received are tabu- 


lated as follows: 1936 
Pet. Large lots To grocers. Retail prices. Move- Colo. crop 
State. Name sold. Ex. Comb Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. wint. esti. 
S. E. Ala. (J. M. Cutts)... ; $.55..$4.25..$.65..$.25..Fair ..110..100 
mm Sh. Ca, We BED eeeuccews oe oe : 67 80.. ..Fair ..100..100 
S. Calif. (L. L. Andrews) oe ne ae te sa ae AT. .Fete ..100.. 
C. Calif. (F. J. Edwards) > 07 « £6... te... BS 20..Slow .. 75..100 
S. E. Colo. (0. E. Adeock) ..100, 06% ; 42 a .15..FPair 110.. 80 
W. Colo. (R. O. Green).. on RO 05% A5 Fair 90..110 
C. Conn. (A. W. Yates).. 6 (CM 70 4.75. .1.00 30..Fair 100. .100 
E. Conn. (A. Latham) — 4.75 90 27. .Slow 100. .100 
S. Fla. (C. ©. Cook) “a 60 06 40 55 Fair ..100..100 
C. Fla. (H. Ra te rer 100 50 65 Slow .. 90..100 
E. da. f Se fee . 95... 05% .38 49 18..Fair .. 90.. 98 
N. C. . ¢ a L. Kildow) Be i -- 06% 2.50.. 3.00 15..Slow 90.. 90 
N. C. Ina (T. C. Johnson).... 75 50 3.00 60 18. .Fair 100. .100 
N. W. Ind. (E. S. Miller)..... 65. 18 3.00 60 15..Fair 100. .100 
W. Iowa. (FE. G. Brown) oes OO 65 Fair 100. .100 
S. La. (E. C. Davis)... -. 98.. 06% 10 55 Fair 100. .100 
N. Me. (0. B. Griffin) .. 75 $80 30..Fair ..110..100 
C. Md. (S. G. Crocker). 80 60 £.00 .76.. .25..8low 100, .100 
N. Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) . ..100 ret 60 Fair 95..100 
i. Mich (lL. S. Griggs)........ 95 06% 15 .55.. .15..Fair .. 90..100 
S. Mich. (F. Markham).. cn 08 ae 65 ..Fair 90. .100 
C. Mich. (EF. D. Townsend). 95 07% Slow .. 80..100 
E. Minn. (F. W. Ray). 75 06% 42% 55.. ..Fair 100. .100 
W. Minn, (B. L. Morehouse)... 60 50 65 ..-Fair .. 85.. 65 
E. Nebr. (J. H. Wagner)...... 75 08.. 3.00 60 3.60 69 20. . Fair 110.. 80 
W. Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 100 OF : ‘. .. Fair 100.. 90 
W. Nev. (G. G. Schweis)...... 100 “e 45 2.25 50.. .12..Fair ..100..100 
W.N. Y. (Adams & Myers).... 99 : 100 
N. W. N. Y. (G. B. Howe).... 50 3.75 65 2S..Fair .. 0..100 
Cc. N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) aa 90 07% 48 eo aes .. Rapid. .110..100 
N. W. N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner). "100 .60 £75 25..Slow ..100..100 
S. E. N. C. (W. J. Martin) c. a 07 — ~« O60.. 36..Fair ..100..3160 
E. N. D. (M. W. Cousinean)... —— 42%, 53 Good 90 
W. Ohio. (F. Leininger) ; 190 07 Fair 190. .115 
N. Ohio. (7. F. Moore)........ 90 07 50 70 18. .Fair 100. 90 
C. Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt)...... 95 55 .70 19..Fair 115..125 
N. GC. Okla. (C. F. Stiles)... 48 65 18. .Fair 100. .100 
C. Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) 100 07.. 3.00 3.75 66 20..Rapid.. 80.. 80 
W. Ore. (H A. Seullen).. ~ oe 410 55. . Fair 100. .100 
C. Pa. (H. Beaver)... soiree aes” 50 3.25 60 17..Fair ..100..100 
S. E. Pa. (D. C. Gilham).. 2 a 70 3.75 1.00 25..Slow 125..100 
S. E. Pa. (H. B. Kirk).. 95 70 3.25 R5 .20. .Fair 100. .100 
W. S.C. (FE. S. Prevost).. 100 75 95 .. Slow 100. .100 
C. Tenn. (J. M. Buehanan) 95 75 20. .Fair 100 
E. Tenn. (W. T.. Walling) 100 75 1.00 Fair 100..100 
C. Texas. (T. A. Bowden).... 55 45 55 Fair 90.. 95 
S. Texas. (J. N. Maves). ... 90 05 —— 48.. .Fair .. 95..100 
S. Texas (H B. Parks) 35 17 Fair 1190..100 
C. Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). 50 06% 42. . 50 Fair 100. .100 
S. E. Wis. (N. E. France)... 90 a 45 12..Fair 100 
N. Wyo. (E. C. Reed)... ..100 45 55 Fair 75.. 50 


Initials before the state indicates the portion of the state being reported: N, north: E. east; 
W, west: S. south: C, central 
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| To New York | 4 


State Beekeepers: }\ Prospects | 
| are better for 1936 





Service from Syracuse 


There is a warehouse full of new, 
clean ROOT QUALITY beekeepers’ 
supplies at Syracuse ready to ship 
the same day your orders are re- 
ceived. Special discounts on large 
quantities. Send us your list! Let us quote you prices on your 

If you have not received your quantity order. 
copy of our 1936 catalog, a request 
on a posteard will bring it. 

Send your old combs and cappings 


Send for the new Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted for cash or 


to be rendered by us. We pay the trade. 
highest market price for wax—or . , , 
we can have your wax made into For Root’s goods in Michigan, 


Root’s famous Three-ply and single- 
ply foundation at very attractive 
prices. Write for our terms. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse eee 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





write— 

















M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing Michigan 
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Pierce Automatic 
Grafting Tool 








STEAM UNCAPPING PLANE 
Efficient and Easy to Operate 
2000 capped frames can be uncapped in 12 
hours. Superior of all steam knives. Can be at 
tached to same boiler. Guaranteed to work. 


Price, $6.50. Delivery charges extra. 
ROSEDALE HUTTERIAN MUTUAL 
CORPORATION, ELIE, MANITOBA 











Greatly increases speed and ease of grafting. | 
fowl SL Reve ev Fv FH ALT Wide, flat point picks up both larva and food 
Raf Fart ant Reart and ant mene when thumb presses down, automatically dis | 

lodging same in its original position when 


Send Today! thumb is raised. No priming necessary. Higher 


rate of acceptance. Will give years of service. 


Point generally good for several thousand 
SAM PLE COPY grafts, Tool complete——$1.00. Extra point, 15c. 





: ° Postpaid in U. S. A 
Caesar ELECTRICAL UNCAPPING KNIFE 
HEALTH NEWS A new type aluminum knife. We have been 
! Ta tions ‘ attar cant using and improving these knives for the past 
A National Journal of Better Living ve years. During this time we have supplied 
Twice a Month many large honey producers who find it more 
Send 5e today for late sample copy practical than steam 
Clarke Irvine, Editor and Publisher Prices, $5.00 to $7.00. Write for particulars, 
4$511-Z Avocado Hollywood, Calif. enclosing 3c stamp. 
PIERCE APIARIES 
rat nrt nr ancl ALIS ; 
wf Rane Rant Ren’ Rent —n7er—xccr | 340 Crosby Street. Pasadena, California. 
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— “Lifetime” Extractors 


4-FRAME AND 8-FRAME 
SIZES 


= ¥ Tried and Tested for More 
ral _ 








es 


~ 


Than Eight Years 


ae 

Being used by some of 
America’s largest beekeep- 
ers, whose statements will 
be printed in this magazine 
during the following 
months. 


Note the following writ- 
ten by one of California’s 
most reliable shippers of 
aint bees: 


‘Your 8&-frame SUPERIOR 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor is 
ertainly the best on the mar- 
ke ‘t. Im fact, it is the only 
*Xtract« worth having by 
hanes Pte who want 
something that will last and 
not break down in the rush 
of the - ney s¢ yn. (Signed) 
THOS. C BU RLESON, 

Colusa, California.”’ 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO OGDEN, UTAH LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | 












































Get your accurate- To get PR en i 4 Ameer prices on 


ly machined bee | SCHMIDT'S 
supplies from =| EGQNOMY FOUNDATION 


The Hubbard Apiaries | Weed process. Satisfaction or money back. 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 

















COMB FOUNDATION 


Made from pure beeswax on an exchange basis or for cash. 


HIVES AND FRAMES 


Located as we arein the Pacific Northwest Lumber Center, we 
have access to a grade of soft pine at lowest prices. 

A complete line of Beekeepers’ Supplies carried. 

Bees and Queens sold. 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 


5205 8S. E. 82nd Avenue. 
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MEET TODAY’S NEEDS 


With Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 








It Costs Less to Assemble 


From the first nail to the fin- 
ished job, the time of each op- 
eration is cut down for you 
when you use Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation. 


Quick, Easy Work 


When you lay a sheet of 
Crimp-wired Foundation in a 
wee & handy hemener, gana @ dened ender cn chest, to Lewis Slotted Bottom Bar 
Foundation goes place quichiy end —— oat toons Frame, the bottom of the sheet 
little skill. It is real time saving equipment. slips into the slot of the bottom 
bar exactly and rapidly. When 
the top edge, with its crimped 
wires, lays back of the top bar 
wedge, the nails go in quickly 
and securely. 





Less Labor 





The result, of course, is a 
greater number of frames set 
up in a given period; the cost 
Even under conditions of severe handling, two cross wires per frame, therefore, reduced 
are all that are necessary to keep Crimp-wired Foundation to the lowest possible point. 


in the center of your frame. These wires may be put in with 
sped and require little care. 








Stands Abuse 
DADANT’S 

FOUNDATIONS The resulting combination of 

aro made only of pure bees- frame and foundation is a stur- 
wax, just as your bees make dy piece of equipment which 
it. Sategunsd both your hon- will stand abuse, carry around 
ey and your wax with an ab- ace ace ren} a 
solutely pure product. from place to place convenient 
ly in any kind of a container. 














WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR FOUNDATION BUYING 
CONSIDER WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


ERT BEEKEEPERS 
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Beekeeping Trends in Canada 


Cc. B. GOODERHAM 


Apiarist for Dominion of Canada, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 


Some readers of this article will have 
been connected with the beekeeping in 
dustry of Canada for a much longer time 
than I have been and therefore will know 
the conditions of the industry and the 
problems it had to contend with prior to 
the period covered by this paper. In look- 
ing over some of the early reports of this 
industry, however, one is inclined to the 
conclusion that the problems of the past 
fifteen acute 
than those of previous years. 


years have been far more 


In the earlier days the main problems 
in Canada appeared to be problems of api- 
ary management, the chief ones being: 
control, swarm p and 


disease prevention 


wintering, but of late years these have 


been largely superseded by marketing 


problems. It is quite possible, however, 
that the shipping of honey from one prov 
did itself as a 
problem of no mean proportions to the 


ince to another present 
pioneers who first undertook to exploit 
these distant markets, even though the 
competition of those days was much less 
than it is at the present time. 

Prior to 1921 the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebee, especially Ontario, were the 
only provinces producing honey in excess 
of their own demands. In all other prov- 
inces the demand exceeded the local sup- 
ply, but this demand was largely supplied 
by the surplus from the two provinees first 
mentioned. 

In 1921 a decided expansion in beekeep- 
ing was started, not only in the older pro- 
ducing provinces, but especially in the 
prairie provinces where previously little 
or no interest had been taken in this par- 
ticular branch of agriculture. This ex- 
pansion is still in progress, although the 
enthusiasm is possibly not quite so keen 





Cc. B. Gooderham. 


as it was a few years ago, largely due to 
successive years of drouth and consequent 
reductions of crops since 1931. 

During the period 1921 to 1931 honey 
production very rapidly, due 
largely to inereased demand and rising 
prices immediately following the World 
War years. In the prairie provinces, 
notably Manitoba, production increased 
with exceptional rapidity and this was 
because of the introduction and growing 
of sweet clover in the general plan of 
farm cropping, and to the high average of 


increased 
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suitable weather conditions for the seere- 
tion and in-gathering of nectar, a combi- 
nation extremely conducive to high colony 
yields. Furthermore, there was a ready 
market right at home apparently waiting 
for all the honey that could be produced. 
Unfortunately, production statistics are 
not available for the first half of the pe- 
riod under consideration, but figures com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics show an inerease from 15,804,000 
pounds it 
1931, or an increase of 88 per cent during 
the last five vears of the ten-year period. 

It should be pointed out here that the 


above figures were made possible through 


1925 to 29,666,097 pounds in 


the system of registration adopted by 
most of the provinces a few years ago, and 
which for the first time made it possible to 
make an appraisal of the extent and value 
of the industry to the Dominion. 

The increase in production brought new 
problems to the producers in the older 
provinces. The markets created in the 
other provinees were gradually slipping 
away, and a surplus began to accumuiate 
in Ontario and Quebee, cut-throat compe- 
tition was resorted to and prices rapidly 
declined until finally new markets had to 
be sought, and this meant export markets. 

The Co-operative Association 

At the convention of the Ontario Bee 
keepers’ Association held in 1922 it was 
decided to form a selling organization and 
the result was the creation of the Ontario 


Honey Producers’ Co-operative, Limited, 
in 1923, and to this company belongs the 
eredit for doing the spade work of our 


present export trade. The provinee of 
Quebec also investigated the possibilities 
of overseas markets with the result that 
producers of that province are now ex- 
porting honey through its own Co-opera- 
tive Federee de Quebec. The first exports 
of importance were made in 1924 and the 
amount shipped has gradually inereased 
1931-1932, 


total of 3,029,593 pounds were exported. 


up to the crop year when a 
Prices at first were not very encouraging, 
but this could only be expected, as those 
catering to this trade were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the demands of these new 
markets and a considerable amount of un- 
was offered to them. This 
condition was soon rectified, as certain ex- 


suitable honey 
porters made a personal study of vover- 
seas demands and the Department at Ot- 
tawa also made an investigation in so far 
as it was possible. The information ob- 
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tained from these investigations was 
pooled and resulted in the establishment 
of a definite set of color classes and qual- 
ity vrades for export honey, and which, 
by the way, are practically the same as 
those now used in the new grading regula- 
tions. In the year of 1926 a voluntary in- 
spection service was established at Ot- 
tawa. This service undertook to inspect 
free of charge, all 
was offered for export, and 
to advise for or its shipment. 
Coinciding with the introduction of this 
service, exports began to increase and the 
status of Canadian honey rose from fifth 


upon request, and 
honey that 


against 


to second place, in so far as prices were 
concerned, on the United Kingdom mar- 
kets and this fact is based on the listings 
as published in the food journals at that 
time. This was further verified by the re- 
port of the late Empire Marketing Board, 
which stated that Canadian honey had 
made a more rapid advance in the United 
Kingdom than that of any other country. 
Our exporters soon learned that the de- 
mand was for a high quality product and 
that such a product brought a premium. 

The large export for the crop year 1931- 
1932 coincided with the year of greatest 
production. In 1932 production dropped by 
approximately 10,000,000 pounds, but has 
been gradually increasing since then. Ut is 
still much below the average for the five 
years from 1927 to 1931 inelusive. The ex 
ports, however, did not decrease in the 
same proportion, and this was perhaps due 
to a turn 
brought about an increase in prices on the 


world’s shortage, which in 
export markets. The lowest amount export- 
ed in any crop year since 1931-1932 was 
2,110,979 pounds in 1933-1934, while in 
1934-1935 it rose to 2,300,572 pounds. 

Since the original exportations of 1924 
other organizations and individual pack- 
ers have been attracted to the overseas 
markets. To date, however, the newer 
provinces have not felt the need of out- 
side markets to any extent, for apparent- 
ly their own are still able to absorb the 
supply, plus some from the East. 

A Better Quality of Honey 

Increased production has naturally led 
to keener competition on all markets, 
making it much more difficult to sell our 
product. While the supply was consumed 
by the home markets, the competition was 
confined to our own producers, but as soon 
as Canadian honey appeared on overseas 
markets, then it was in competition with 
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world production and the conditions exist- 
ing on these markets affected the domes- 
tic market also. The only way to success- 
fully compete on any market at the pres 
ent time is to study consumer demand and 
to offer the consumer exactly what he de- 
mands. The packer who is not prepared to 
do this is well advised to find some other 
line of business immediately. The demand 
today is for a uniform high quality prod- 
uct, well graded and well packed, and for 
a continuity of supply. In view of this, 
the trend is towards the processing, cen- 
tralized packing, grading, standardized 
containers and controlled marketing. 
Honey a Substitute for Sugar 

In connection with the marketing of 
honey there is also a trend towards creat 
ing a greater interest in the minds of the 
purchasing public towards the uses of 
honey as a substitute for sugar in cook- 
ing, canning, preserving, ete. It is true 
that individual packers and certain or- 
ganizations have tried to create a greater 
interest in honey by compiling recipes 
and distributing them to their patrons and 
others. Unfortunately, however, these pro- 
gressive producers and organizations were 
assisting non-contributing members’ by 
such advertising equally as much as they 
were helping themselves. The Dominion 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa has 
much to this direction 
through work, bulletins and ar 


done assist in* 
researeh 
ticles on the uses of honey and through 
The 


Institute at Geulph is also doing some fine 


radio addresses. new Federation or 
work in this direction. 

The honey producer is always ready to 
criticize the activites of the syrup 
people, but what has the honey producer 
ever done to draw to the attention of the 
publie the qualities of his product, or for 
that matter, to give the service these com- 
petitors are giving? The corn syrup people 
are constantly keeping their product be 
fore the minds of the consumers and are 
putting out a product that is uniform in 
quality from year to year. How is it done? 
Through organization. 

Coming back to the production end of 
the business, it is safe to say that in spite 
marketing conditions 
the trend is towards even greater produc- 
tion. Package bees are being imported in 
greater quantities each year, in spite of 
higher code prices. Unfortunately, figures 
showing the number of packages imported 
are not available, but values are. In 1933, 
when the price of packages was perhaps 


corn 


of unsatisfactory 
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the lowest in the history of that industry, 
the value of packages imported into Can- 
ada was $67,897. In 1934, when prices 
increased approximately sixty per cent, 
the value of packages imported amount- 
ed to $149,161, than double the 
previous year. During 1935, with prices 
down about eight per cent from the pre- 


more 


vious year, the value of packages im- 
ported was $166,103—another increase. 


Of course, a large number of these are to 
replace losses from various causes, but 
there is no doubt that a big proportion of 
them are for new apiaries. 

Again, more care than ever is being 
taken to avoid losses through disease and 
poor wintering. Practically all provinces 
now have their disease or apiary acts, and, 
under these more strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made to setter 
methods of wintering have been develop- 
ed, and now than 
formerly. In connection with wintering, 
it may also be said that during the past 
two years since code prices went into ef- 


eradicate disease. 


losses are less severe 


fect on package bees more interest has 
been shown in this question, indicating 
that there is a possibility that in the fu- 
ture more consideration may be given to 
the wintering of bees than to the practice 
of destroying them in the fall and re- 
placing them with packages the follow- 
ing spring. 

In surveying the beekeeping of Canada 
as it stands at the time, the 
trends of the industry may be summarized 
under two headings: 


present 


1. Towards greater production through 
better care and management of apiaries, 
efficient control of and 
other problems, such as swarming and win- 


more diseases 
tering, and to the ease and cheapness with 
which replacements or additions of bees 
and queens can be effected. 

2. better and efficient 
methods of producing, packing, prepar- 
ing and marketing of honey; through low- 
ering cost of production by mass produce- 
tion, centralized packing to secure uni- 
formity of product, grading and marking 
so that the purchaser may be more readily 
assured of the quality of product he or she 
is buying, standardized containers to fa- 
cilitate more orderly marketing and elimi- 
nation of the confusion that now exists, 
and through a campaign of education de- 
signed to instruct the publie with the 
qualities of honey as compared with com- 
peting products, and how it may be used 
as a substitute for them. 


Towards more 
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Some Florida East Coast Beekeepers 


E. R. ROOT 





Migratory Beekeeping 
Practiced by 
Florida Beekeepers 


Some years ago while in Michigan I 


5 





called on one of the good beekee pers 
there, Peter Sowinski, near Bellaire, 1 was 
told that he had a model bee cellar where 
he could get 100 per cent good wintering 
vear in and year out. Naturally I wished 
to see the man and the cellar. 1 say “man” 
because he is an important factor in good 
wintering. Below is his cellar. The legend 
explains the details of a cellar wholly un- 
derground except the top which was well 
insulated. 

Imagine my surprise as I drove up the 





east coast of Florida last winter to find 


this same man, and here he is. rene 

Fig. 1.—Peter Sowinski, formerly of Michigan, 
now of Florida. His winter cellar shown below 
beekeeper from the North who has come has been published in several editions of the 
: . , " ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. 
South to the hospitable sunshine. Yes, he, 


like all the rest, will prolong his years. 
He looks the picture of good health. 
A “Huskey” Beekeeper 


Mr. Sowinski is a type of many another 


H. Huskey, of Oak Hill, near New Smyr- 
na. His home apiary began to loom large 
as we approached (see Fig. 8), but when 

\ little further up the east coast we we arrived we found a honey sign that 
find another beekeeper—husky in name as pointed to another sign—a honey drink. 
well as in appearance, in the person of J. See Fig. 7. 











This cellar (7'/.x25) belongs to Peter Sowinski, of Bellaire, Mich. His home cellar (7x30) is not 
shown. Mr. Sowinski wintered 285 colonies in these two cellars without loss. The author went into 
this cellar at the time of his visit, and, notwithstanding the temperature was 80 degrees in the 
shade outside, it was down to 45 in the cellar. Mr. Sowinski keeps his vegetables, butter, eggs, and 
other foodstuffs in this cellar. The drinking water, kept in jugs here, seems to be as cold as ice. 
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Fig. 3.—A. B. Nord- 
ham, beekeeper and 
orange grower of New 
Smyrna, Florida. One 
season he took 34 
galions of honey from 
one colony. He has 15 
acres of orange trees 
and 30 colonies. Like 
his brother, J. B., he 
believes bees are im- 
portant in the devel- 
opment of fruit in or- 
ange trees. 


Fig. 5.—J. B. Nord- 
ham, Deland, Flori- 
da, believes in hav- 
ing an apiary of 
bees alongside of 
each of his orange 
groves for the pol- 
lination of his trees 



































Fig. 4.—J. B. Nord- 
ham has 300 colo- 
nies and 30 acres 
of orange trees. He 
is also foulbrood in- 
spector under R. E. 
Foster of the State 
Plant Board. 






“4 Fig. 6.—J. B. Nord- 
ham’s ventilated cov- 
er. Bees, says Mr. 
Nordham, must have 
shade of some sort. 
When there is no nat- 
ural shade he pro 
vides it in a special 
ventilated cover as 
here shown. 
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Mr. Huskey and sons practice migratory 
beekeeping. They move to the Everglades, 
as others are doing, to catch the early 
honey from the thistle and then move to 
Oak Hill to catch the flows from palmetto 
and black mangrove. This means good 


equipment, a big truck, and lots of mus- HONEY . 
cle. If the sons are as husky as their : - 


| HUSKEYESONS 








daddy they can pick up one and two story 
hives. 

A few miles beyond we find the apiary 
of M. D. Clinton, who, with his sons, also 
moves his bees to and from the Ever- 
glades. See Fig. 9. 


The Man Who Broke the Record 


Again we drive on and meet our old 
friend, W. 8S. Hart, of New Smyrna, the 
man who in 1894 secured nearly a barrel 
of honey (400 pounds eapacity) from 
each of 116 colonies. See page 411, July 


issue. 





We go a few miles further and meet A. 


B. Nordham, one of the Nordham Bros. Fig. 7.—Mr. J. H. Huskey believes in advertis- 
He has an attractive sign out for oranges ing and selling direct to motorists going up and 
and orange honey. The oranges looked so down the east coast of Florida. 

nice that we sent home a erate. We then 

drove on to Lakeland where we met the keeper as well as an orange grower. The 
other brother, J. B., an extensive bee- two go well together. See Figs. 3, 4, and 5. 


Fig. 8.—One of Mr. 
Huskey and son’s 
apiaries at Oak 
Hill, New Smyrna, 
Florida. 






Fig. 9—M. D. Clin- 
ton, Edgewater, Fla. 
He and his brother 
are neighbors of 
Mr. Huskey. Lux- 
uriant saw palmet- 
to is shown in the 
background. 
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Fig. 10—-N. Forehand uses 
strong two-story colonies 
for cell builders. Work- 
shop shown at right. 





Fig. 11.—N. Forehand’s 
queen mating vard at De- 
Land, Florida. He uses ten- 
frame boxes and hives di- 
vided into three compart- 
ments for the mating of 


queens. 
N. Forehand, the Queen Breeder His queen breeder and man in charge of 
At Deland, we also met one of the ex the Florida outfit, Preston Green, cer- 
tensive queen breeders of the country in tainly understands the business of raising 
the person of N. Forehand of the Fore- package bees and queens. Mr. Forehand is 


hand brothers of Alabama, Mississippi, the farthest south of the extensive queen 
and Florida. See Figs. 10,11, and 12. This breeders and, of course, ean make earlier 


Mr. Forehand has 450 nuelei in Florida shipments than can be done from middle 
(See Fig. 11) and 1400 colonies all told Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. 


from which he draws his package bees. 




















Fig. 12.—D. P. Green, an experienced queen and bee breeder, in inset. At the right he is shown 
examining a frame taken from a nucleus of a three-compartment hive. Forehand and Gonzalez believe 
in having strong nuclei for early delivery of queens in the spring. 
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The Oven Dinner 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 





Honey Flavored 
Menu Is Whole- 
some, Delicious 


and Appetizing 














Snappy, cold days call for oven dinners 
—those easy-to-get, economical kinds that 
furnish additional warmth for 
our kitchens as well as producing whole- 
some delightfully flavored foods for our 
tables. 

Usually we think first of our meat dish 
and build our menus around this as a 
base. The high temperatures which we 
customarily use in cooking our meats have 
not been favorable to the use of honey in 
their preparation. However, with the new 
principles concerning meat cookery advo- 
eated and demonstrated by leading eco- 
nomic authorities it should be possible to 
use honey in a greater variety of meat 
dishes. This newer way teaches the use of 
much lower temperatures which is im- 
perative if honey is to be used success- 
fully. 

Honey Treated Ham and Sweet Potatoes 

Let’s select ham for our meat this time, 
treat it the honey way, and produce re- 
sults to be remembered and most certain- 
ly repeated. Select a ham weighing about 
5 pounds, 1 cup honey, % cup maraschino 
cherries, saving liquid, bread crumbs and 
1 pint of sweet pickle juice which may be 
left from peach, apple or other pickles. If 
you wish to be particularly festive gin- 
ger ale or pineapple juice may be chosen. 

Cook the ham in water to which the 
pickle juice has been added, allowing 
about 20 minutes to the pound. Remove 
ham, skim, and drizzle honey over it. Al- 
low to stand over night, When ready to 


weleome 





Golden brown gingerbread. 


cook add enough of the liquid in which 
the ham was cooked to take eare of bast- 
ing requirements. Pour liquid over ham 
and sprinkle generously with bread 
erumbs. Add the chopped maraschino 
cherries and their liquid, too. Baste fre- 
quently with the honey liquid, baking in 
a moderate oven of 350 degrees F. until 
nicely browned. 

This same temperature will take care 
of the sweet potatoes one usually thinks 
of as a fitting accompaniment of ham. 
Fixed with honey they are decidedly dif- 
ferent. Wash and pare enough sweet po- 
tatoes to make about 1 quart. Cut in uni- 
form pieces and drop in salted, boiling 
water. Cook until tender, then drain. Com- 
bine 44 cup orange juice, % eup honey, % 
cup melted butter and the grated rind of 
one orange. Place sweet potatoes in but- 
tered baking dish and pour honey mixture 
over them. Bake in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., turning pieces until sufficient- 
ly candied. Variety in preparing this dish 
may be achieved by dotting the top with 
marshmallows just before serving and 
baking enough to melt and brown them 
slightly. Squash prepared in this way is 
equally delicious. 

Baked Apples and Ginger Bread 

If your family has grown tired of ap- 
ples in sauce, pies or apples baked the 
usual way, it will acclaim this recipe with 
delight. Slip the apples into oven with the 
rest of the dinner. They will help to bal- 
ance your meal. Wash, core, but do not 
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peel large apples. Place in baking dish 
and in the center of each place 2 tea- 
spoons honey, 3 teaspoons orange juice, 
1 whole clove and 1 pecan or walnut meat. 
Bake in moderate oven until tender. Serve 
hot or cold, surrounded with the liquid 
formed in cooking and topped with honey- 
sweetened whipped cream. 

Spicy, fragrant golden ginger bread is 
just right to serve with these baked ap- 
ples. Those who are not partial to the 
usual molasses flavor will appreciate hon- 








Honey baked apples served with the ham din- 
ner gives the finishing touch. 


ey gingerbread which is good either hot 
or cold. Assemble one-half cup shortening, 
14 cup sugar, 1 cup honey, 1 egg, 24% cups 
sifted flour, 14%4 teaspoons soda, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon ground cloves and 
1 cup hot water. 

Cream shortening and sugar; add beat- 
en egg, honey and dry ingredients sifted 
together. Stir in hot water last, beating 
until smooth. The batter will be very thin 
but do not add more flour. Bake in greas 
ed shallow pans 35 minutes in a 350-de- 
gree F. oven. Serve hot with butter and 
honey or with honey-sweetened whipped 
cream, 

Hot Biscuits 

And, of course, we must have hot bis- 
cuits with dinner. For Honey Drop 
Biscuits, you will need: Four tablespoons 
shortening, 4 cup honey, % cup milk, 2 
tablespoons sugar, 154 cups sifted flour, 
4 teaspoons baking powder, %4 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in 
shortening. Blend and add honey, milk, 
and vanilla stirring lightly to mix. Drop 
by spoonfuls into greased muffin tins. 
Blend cinnamon and sugar and sprinkle 
over the tops. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in a 


our 
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hot oven of 450 degrees F. Serve piping 
hot with lots of butter and honey. 

As the biscuits call for a hotter oven 
than the rest of our dinner, it is neces- 
sary to remove and keep our other things 
hot for the few minutes necessary to bake 
our biscuits. However, Honey Ginger 
Cheese Muffins may be baked at the same 
temperature as our oven dinner. For these 
you will need: one egg, % cup honey, % 
cup milk, 4 tablespoons butter, 34 cup 
grated cheese, 2 cups sifted flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 4 teaspoon soda, 
1% teaspoon ginger and \% teaspoon salt. 

Sift dry ingredients together. Beat egg 
until very light; add honey and milk. Add 
this mixture slowly to dry ingredients, 
stirring constantly. When smooth, add 
melted butter and stir in grated cheese 
last. Do not beat muffins. Just stir enough 
to blend ingredients. Half fill greased 














Honey and honey drop biscuits do not cloy the 
appetite, but are wholesome and appetizing. 


muffin tins and bake in moderate oven of 
350 degrees F. for 15 to 20 minutes. Serve 
piping hot with butter and honey. 

Perhaps you desire a salad with your 
meal. This is easily and quickly made 
and so good, both to eat and look at, that 
we call it Honey Ambrosia Salad. Peel and 
slice firm, medium-sized oranges, allowing 
5 or 6 slices for each salad. Place crisp, 
chilled lettuce leaves on individual salad 
plates. Warm mildly flavored honey slight- 
ly. Dip orange slices in honey to coat both 
sides, then dip in shredded cocoanut. Ar- 
range slices on the lettuce and heap sweet 
red cherries or berries in center where 
slices meet. Drizzle center fruit with hon- 
ey. Serve cold. 
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Crossing Grand Canyon with Honey 


NATT NOYES DODGE 


When Regular Rations Ran 
Low on the Last Lap of the 
Strenuous Journey, Honey Fur- 


nished Much Needed Energy 


(Continued from January.) 

After eating a perspiring lunch in the 
shade of a huge boulder fallen from the 
walls above, we poked around for several 
hours in the blazing sun before continuing 
the journey. By mid-afternoon we reached 
the junction of the Yaki and Tonto Trails, 
the latter running cast and west along the 
Tonto Platform almost the full length of 
the park. Here the park service has in 
stalled an emergency telephone hooked 
into the main cross-Canyon line. 

A short distance from the trail june- 
reached “Tip Off,” where the 
Yaki Trail plunges abruptly over the rim 
of the Tonto and winds and twists down 


tion, we 


the perpendicular face of the hard meta 
morphic and granite rocks of the Inner 
Gorge to the river 1500 feet below. This 
descent was negotiated without event, ex- 
cept for the weakening of knees and the 
chafing of toes continually stubbed into 
the ends of boots. The sun was slanting 
in from a low west, firing the dark walls 
of the Inner Gorge with a million spar- 
reflections from 


kling crystalline strue- 


tures in the granite, gneiss, and schist, 
as we looked down into the chocolate col- 
“too thick to drink; 


Groping our way in 


too 
the 
great 
tongue of rock, we stepped out onto the 
floor of the 
suspension bridge where we stood, gazing 


ored Colorado, 
thin to plow.” 
through a 


darkness of a_ tunnel 


narrow, asphaltum-covered 
alternately down into the oily waters of 
the river, and upward to the ragged rim 
of the Canyon which we had left so far 
above us. 

Hunger Urges Us On 

the followed the 
pathway (from this point known as the 
Kaibab Trail) along the northern bank of 
the river. We passed the wide-eaved resi- 


Leaving bridge, we 


dence of the observer who operates the 
U. S. Geological Survey Gauging Station, 





The pint of honey that saved the day. Opening 

the jar for the few swallows of the sweet liquid 

that eased the pangs of hunger and gave the 

added energy so badly needed to force weary 
bodies over the top. 


and soon entered the Canyon of Bright 
Angel Creek, where, shaded by the steep 
walls of the Inner Gorge and by beautiful 
cottonwood a setting of tropical 
Ranch, This 
outpost of civilization, accessible only by 
telephone, the 
trail, offers lodging to 
tourists as venture by foot or mule into 


trees in 


verdure, nestles Phantom 


radio, and cross-Canyon 


meals and such 
the depths of the great canyon. Mueh as 
we should have liked to stop and enjoy 
the cool] relaxation of the rock-lined swim 
ming pool, for the air was hot, thick, and 
heavy, we trudged on up the trail between 
walls. <A 
above, we stumbled over to the edge of 
Bright Angel Creek to bathe our swollen 
feet in its waters, and to 
partake of our oranges and honey-filled 


narrowing canyon few bends 


none-too-cool 


sandwiches. 

Dusk resumed our 
journey. Eight miles of trail lay behind 
us, thirteen steady climbing 
ahead, and, although our hunger had been 
appeased, no food other than the pint jar 
of honey remained in our knapsack. On 
and on we toiled, the trail growing dim- 
mer as dusk turned to darkness. Willows, 
eatselaw, and serub oaks beside the trail 


was falling as we 


miles of 
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Cacti, yucca, and other desert plants populate 
the lower reaches of Bright Angel Canyon. 


shrilled and throbbed with the songs of 
tropical insects. Frequently we stopped to 
drink the tepid waters of the creek, The 
black walls of radiated 
the heat day now 
past. Although the trail was not steep, we 
rested often as the a 


ten o’clock we 


the narrow gorge 


= toad 


absorbed during the 


ir seemed stifling. By 
were following the wind 
ing pathway across the more open valley 
corre sponding to the Tonto regions of the 
the 


Inner 


main canyon. Far behind, between 
silhouette the 
canyon formations, we could see the lights 
of the El Tovar Hotel in Grand Canyon 
Village atop the South Rim. The moon 


sailed in a sky veiled in filmy clouds. In 


buttresses of great 


sects filled the balmy night with shrill 
song. 


Spend Night with C. C. C. Boys 
About midnight, and 
we rounded a turn in the trail and caught 


footsore weary, 
a gleam in the moonlight of the tent tops 
of the C. C. C., “Fly Camp,” designated as 
Cottonwood. Here a group of 23 boys from 
the main contingent, Camp 818, on the 
North Rim, were camped, working on the 
eonstruction of an all-metallie telephone 
line to replace the single-wire system 
linking the North and South Rims, Phan 
Ranch, the two or three 
gency instruments on the trail between. 
We had previously notified the boys of 


tom and emer 


our eoming, and sinee several of the fel 
lows had gone “top side” for the week 
end, we would find empty beds. Pulling 
off our dusty boots, with due regard for 
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numerous tender spots, we felt around in 
the darkness of the tents until each of us 
came upon an unoccupied bed and dropped 
at once into dreamless sleep. 


After a hearty breakfast with the boys, 
we resumed the Trail, although muscles 
stiffened by the grind of the previous day 
prevented rapid progress. For some time 
the trail led within the shadow of precipi 
tous but the sun 
triumphed and the canyon assumed all the 
attributes of a tropical gorge. By bathing 
our faces and the creek at fre- 
quent intervals, we kept fairly comfort 
able. About ten o’elock, we reached the 
low, stone powerhouse with its humming 


walls above, soon 


heads in 


generators. Here, in the depths of Bright 
Angel Canyon, 3900 feet below the edge 
and five miles by trail from the North Rim 
is located the small hydro-electric plant 


that furnishes power and light for the 
hotel and National Park Service head 


quarters far above. Power generated here 
the 
Springs upward an almost 
lift of 3800 vertical feet. 


also) pumps water from Roaring 


unbelievable 











A lone horseman stops at a vantage point on 
the Trail to glimpse the river hemmed in by 
the black walls of the Inner Gorge. 
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Hewn from the solid rock, the Trail swings 

’round the face of a cliff. Two members of our 

party stop to contemplate the depths of Bright 

Angel Canyon out of which we are slowly rising. 

Rests become more and more frequent, for the 

Trail rises without mercy for laboring lungs 
and the gnawings of hunger. 


All Food Gone Except Honey 

At Roaring Springs the trail left the 
creek. Also the pitch increased sharply. 
The sun beat down unmercifully. Aching 
muscles cried for rest. The satisfied feeling 
engendered by the big breakfast at Cot- 
tonwood Camp began to give way to a de- 
sire for food, but the knapsack was empty 
except for the pint jar of honey. Onward 
and upward we toiled. The “North Rim 4 
Miles” marker lay behind. A tiny spring 
at the furnished a refreshing 
drink, and we refilled the empty canteen. 
Slowly we fought our way upward where 
the trail eut through the never ending 
thickness of the Blue Lime. The sloping 
shales of the Supai formation offered no 
respite in the steepness of the trail. Rest 
periods became more frequent and of long- 
er duration. Sunburned necks and faces 
smarted. Noon came and went, the laggard 
sun begrudgingly drew forth thin shadows 
from behind overhanging cliffs. Another 
tiny spring soothed parched throats and 
refilled the canteen, long empty. As we 
slowly way higher, pinyon 
pines became more numerous with their 
friendly shade. Our hunger grew from a 


trailside 


foreed our 


mere nuisance to a real ache, from a dis- 
comfort to a numbing weakness. Trem- 
bling muscles, profuse perspiration, and 
an overpowering lethargy made the infor- 
mation on the sign “North Rim 1 Mile,” 
like a blow to our efforts. A mile 
measured by our puny, dragging steps up 
that punishing trail, seem like a continent. 
We could never make it! And then in the 
scant shade of a gnarled pinyon we open- 
ed the jar of honey. 
Honey Fills Aching Void 

Every mother knows that a child who 
eats sweets “just before dinner” loses his 
appetite. But to be able to quiet that 
crying urge for food, to seemingly fill that 
aching void, to give strength to trembling 
muscles and calm the mental uncertainty 
with a few swallows of amber sweetness 
sun-thinned to water-like consisteney, 
seems unbelievable. And yet, that is ex- 


seem 


actly what occurred. Tired muscles, aching 
feet, painful sunburn? Yes, all remained; 
but that ennervating and the 
gnawing emptiness of acute hunger faded 
in a few 


weakness 


moments to little more than an 
unpleasant memory. 

The sun continued to blaze down, the 
trail was still steep, muscles still rebelled 
at the demands of the will, but we made 
the remaining mile with only three rest- 
ing periods and “topped out” at 3:35 p. m. 
Honey had again come to the rescue. But 
when the evening meal was served long 
before the regular hour, empty plates and 
a desire for even more food indicated that 
honey had spoiled no appetites. 

Grand Canyon, Arizona. 





The ey | sun brightened the black walls of 

the Inner Gorge as we looked back at the Sus- 

pension bridge and the swirling muddy waters 
of the Colorado. 
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Evolution of Ukrainian’ Beekeeping 


MYKOLA H. HAYDAK 


Division of Entomology and Economic Zoology, University of Minnesota. 


Petro Prokopovich, Pioneer 
Beekeeper, and Beekeeping 
as Practiced During His Time 


[Mr. Haydak was born in 1898 in Ukraine, 
studied at the University of Kiev, Ukraine, and 
graduated from the agricultural college at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. For two and one-half 
years he worked at the Government Bee Culture 
Institute of Czechoslovakia as _ scientific aid. 
He received his Ph. D. at the University of Wis- 
consin, working under Prof. H. F. Wilson and 
Dr. H. Steenbock. During the summers of 1930 
and 1931 he worked at the United States De 
partment of Agriculture Bee Culture Laboratory 
at Washington, D. C., as a field assistant under 
Mr. Jas. I. Hambleton. Since July, 1933, he 
has been with the University of Minnesota and 
now is an instructor.] 


The old Ukrainian beekeeping industry 
was an important part of the national ag- 
ricultural economy. Products of beekeep- 
ing—honey, beeswax, and honey mead— 
were among the main articles of trade, 
particularly with the western peoples. The 
Ukrainian people paid their taxes with 
honey and wax, and gifts of honey and 
wax were often presented to rulers of for- 
eign countries as a special sign of appre- 
ciation. ; 

The laws protecting beekeepers were 
very strong and bees were so well thought 
of that the owner was permitted to killa 
thief if caught in his apiary. Should a 
thief be caught outside an apiary with 
evidence that he had been stealing, he 
could be forced to pay a fine which was 
as great as the amount paid for a stolen 
bull. Even the destruction of marks indi- 
eating ownership of bees was punishable 
by a fine as great as the value of a colony 


*The Ukrainian ethnographic territory, which 
lies to the north, northeast and northwest of the 
Black Sea is equal in area to the states of Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan combined. The largest part of this 
territory, with .population of over thirty mil- 
lion, is in the Soviet Union as the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. The Soviet system 
was and is being forcibly established in this 
part of the Ukraine against the will of the 
population. Other parts of the Ukrainian terri 
tory were annexed by the military forces of 
Poland and Rumania, with the silent consent 
of the Allies, after the war. The Ukrainian pop 
ulation in these countries is being terribly op- 
pressed both politically and culturally. A small 
part of the Ukrainian territory became a part 
of Czechoslovakia after an agreement was sign- 
ed at St. Germain in 1919. To this territory 
an autonomy is promised in the near future. 
There are forty-five millions of Ukrainians in 
the world. They are continuing to struggle for 
a free and independent Ukrainian state. 
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Mykola H. Haydak. 


of bees. This all indicates that beekeeping 
was a very important part of the early 
Ukrainian agricultural economy. 

Even to the end of the fifteenth century 
beekeeping occupied a very important 
place in the commerce between western 
Europe and Ukraine. However, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century increased 
commerce in grains and field crops caused 
the latter to become more important in 
trade and the importance of beekeeping 
slowly decreased. 

The production of fermented drinks 
from honey, onee a very important indus- 
try, also began to decrease with the dis- 
tilling of liquor from grains. Then at 
about the same time, common people were 
becoming more and more oppressed 
through the establishment of large tracts 
of land under the nobility. The taxes on 
bees became higher and higher, so that 
only privileged proprietors and monas- 
teries were able to have bees. 

A Pioneer in Modern Beekeeping 

However, there is one bright light in 
the midst of all this darkness—a man 
whose name should be well known by all 
beekeepers, one who sacrificed his entire 
life for the improvement of beekeeping 
amidst the severest working conditions. 
This man was Petro Prokopovich, who was 
a pioneer in modern beekeeping. He was 
born June 29, 1775, in the village of Mi- 
chenky in Ukraine. He was the son of a 
Ukrainian clergyman, a descendant from 
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an old Cossack family. He studied at the 
Mohilan Academy, which was in reality a 
Ukrainian university at Kiev. He learned 
to read and write several foreign lan- 
guages. After finishing his studies at the 
academy he completed his military ser- 
vice and, giving up a very promising ca- 
reer, he returned home and spent his life 
in developing beekeeping and teaching it 
to his pupils. 

Prokopovich understood the life of bees 
solely on the basis of his own observations. 
In 1827 he wrote to the editor in the let- 
ter accompanying his first article: “In the 
course of my twenty-eight years’ long 
work with bees I was successful in discov- 
ering the main facts about the bee life, 
which were never explained by others. On 
the basis of this knowledge I established 
an entirely new method of beekeeping and 
invented a new hive which is just fit the 
best for our climate and my method of 
beekeeping. I am extremely happy that I 
did not read before any beekeeping book; 
not only foreign but even Russian. All my 
knowledge came to me from continuous 
observations on bees and repeated experi- 
After working with eight 
years, when I reached a complete under- 
standing of the bee life and wrote al- 
ready my own book on beekeeping, I or- 
dered (because my financial condition 
improved by that time) several books on 
beekeeping as Pastorov, Schirach, Christ, 
Frederick, Desormes, and I read many ar- 
ticles on beekeeping in bee journals. In 
all these works I did not find an under- 
standing of the main natural bases upon 


ments. bees 


which the well being of bees are based. 
And, therefore, artificial methods 
of those authors are either uncertain, or 
unsatisfactory or even useless.” This let- 
ter is really characterizing P. Prokopovich 
as a man of unusual ability of observa- 
tion. 
A Beekeeping School Established 
His early intention was to establish a 
popular school of beekeeping, not only for 
the improvement of beekeeping itself, but 
for an improvement of the intellectual 
standard of his people. The school was 
founded in 1826 under very severe diffi- 
Prokopovich asked permission 
from the Russian government to open a 
printing office at the school but was not 
allowed to do so, and for that reason, 
probably, his valuable lectures on bee- 
keeping were never printed. 
In the first year of his school he had 
twenty pupils, and very shortly the school 


culties. 


became so famous that it was impossible 
to take care of those who wanted to be 
enrolled. The chief object of instruction 
at the school was rational beekeeping, 
and the course lasted for two years. In 
giving his lessons Prokopovich used his 
own type of hive, which was the first mov- 
able-frame type known. 

This hive was 3 feet and 6 inches high, 
20 to 22 inches wide and 12 to 16 inches 
deep. It was divided into three connected 
compartments, each having an entrance 
and a (shutter). Whether frames 
were used throughout the hive is not clear 


door 


WATAAAS 








Prokopovich’s hive, 1830.—From Framiere. 


from the literature on the subject. I have 
an impression that they were not used in 
the brood nest. There were two narrow 
bars let into the sides of each compart- 
ment a little inside of the door. These 
bars prevented the contact between the 
combs and the door. The doors were lo- 
cated on the side of the hive and were 
removable. The description of the man- 
agement of this hive, as given by Colonel 
Walker, was as follows: “A swarm, hav- 
ing been introduced, would establish itself 
in the top of the hive and work down- 
wards. In due course, perhaps the follow- 
ing year, the brood nest would be opposite 
to the middle shutter, and the combs in 
the top of the hive would hold the honey. 
The top shutter removed, these would be 


> 
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cut out by the bee-master. The following 
year he would clear out the middle com- 
partment, and then turn the hive upside 
down, so that the bees would reverse their 
operations and again work downwards 
into the middle compartment, and the next 
take would be from the originally lowest 
end of the hive, now the uppermost. In 
this way the wax would always be fresh, 
and the honey of that of the current 
year’s storing.” 

For the production of honey of an ex- 
tremely fine quality and from one kind 
of flowers Prokopovich applied the fol- 
lowing method: In the fall, after removal 
of the comb from the upper compartment, 
he separated the compartment from the 
rest of the hive by means of a wooden 
queen excluder. The latter was covered 
with a thin board and the hive was left 
for the winter. In the spring when the 
desired plant started blooming, Prokopo- 
vich removed the covering board and 
placed frames in the compartment. The 
frames were 12 to 16 inches long and 6 to 
8 inches high. The width of these frames 
was not more than 1% inches. There were 
excisions in the side bars facing the door 
and in the lower bars, similar to that in 
our hbeeway sections. This was done with 
the intention of providing a passage for 
hees from one part of the hive to another 
and to admit of observation. There was 
always a little play between frames. This 
was provided for a greater convenience in 
handling the frames. A small strip of dry 
comb was fastened to the top bar of each 
frame and served as a guide. Discovering 
an empty space above the brood nest, bees 
started working at once and the desired 
kind of honey was obtained. Such combs 
filled with honey were very popular and 


SsemmeU 


Huber’s leaf hive-—From Cheshire. 
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could stand shipping for a long distance 
without injury. 
First Movable-frame Hive 

Prokopovich was really the first one to 
put beekeeping in movable-frame hives on 
a practical basis. The invention of the 
movable frame in Europe was often at- 
tributed to Dzierzon, but neither Dzier- 
zon nor Berlepsch were its inventors. 

3uttel-Reepen in his well known book, 
“Leben and Wesen der Bienen,” states 
that it is evident from Berlepsch’s letter 
to Dzierzon that he knew very well the 
frame of Prokopovich and that he had 
constructed his own frames after the de- 
scriptions and drawings of Prokopovich. 
In the Bienen Zeitung for 1865, Berlepsch 
himself wrote, “I do not want to attrib- 
ute to myself the invention of the mov- 
able frame because Huber already in the 
past century constructed one type of 
frame and long ago Prokopovich sent 
thousands of movable frames filled with 
honey to the market.” 

Colonel H. J. O. Walker has written 
that Prokopovich was a pioneer in super- 
ing: “We come now to the peculiar inven- 
tion which distinguishes Prokopovich and 
tu appreciate its merit we should bear in 
mind that at the time he studied apicul 
ture there had been no movable frames of 
any type except those of the leaf hive 
used by Huber.” 

Dzierzon used small slats which he 
suspended across the hive; Berlepsch used 
frames, which in the beginning he placed 
on the floor of the hive. Later on he sus- 
pended them like Dzierzon. But according 
to Berlepsch’s own words, his frames were 
only an elaboration of Prokopovich 
frames. Merit is due to Berlepsch for the 
improvement that he made in Prokopo- 
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Prokopovich’s Method of Describin 
Explanation of Plate. 


the Condition of a Colony. 


of each colony. For these 

eee purposes he used a so-called 
“Hramota,” which included 

s twenty-two notes, and by 
their combination it was 
possible to show the various 
conditions of the colony. As 
this matter is very interest- 
ing I include some examples 

10 of their combination (see 
the plate). The advantages 
of such notes were that they 
oeeupied little space and 


gave an instructive view of 


iS what happened in the col- 


ony. They 


also to 
20 


accessible 
beekeepers who 
didn’t know how to write. 
After the death of Proko- 
povich in 1850, his son, Ve- 
likdan continued the school, 
teaching the methods of his 
father. After Velikdan’s 
death (1879) the school was 
closed by the Russia gov- 
ernment. Five hundred and 
sixty-six pupils graduated 
as instructors of beekeeping 
during the existence of the 
school, several of them be- 
ing from foreign lands. 
With Prokopovich *egan 
the renaissance of the Uk- 


were 


23 


1288 , (925 


1, signifies the end of the comb; 2, indicates the line of the 
nest on which the other signs are drawn; 3, empty combs; 4, 
eggs just laid; 5, sealed brood cells; 6, cells where the brood 
has emerged; 7, the cup of a queen cell; 8, the same with an egg: 
9, an open queen cell; 10, a sealed queen cell; 11, a queen cell 
where the queen was killed; 12, a queen cell where the queen 
emerged; 13, virgin comb in a queenless colony, which differs 
from the normal] by its oblique and round margin with many 
cell; 14, an unsealed superseding queen cell; 15, a superseding 
queen cell with egg; 16, an open superseding queen cell; 17, a 
sealed superseding queen cell: 18, a superseding queen cell 
opened by the bees; 19, a double superseding queen cell; 20, a 
superseding queen cell when queen emerged; 21, a superseding 
queen cell opened by the bees; 22, drone brood: 23, example of 

the notes of different states of a colony. 


rainian beekeeping as a na- 
tional industry because he 
considered it an important 
part of agriculture and 
tried to draw the attention 
of official institutions to the 
necessity of improving this 
branch of national economy. 
He urged that the culture of 
honey-producing plants was 





vich’s frame and its suspension from 
above which greatly facilitated frame 
manipulation. 

Prokopovich had for his time a very 
perfect knowledge of the life and habits 
of the bee, the development of the solo- 
nies and the fundamentals of queen rear- 
ing. He apparently knew how to control 
bee diseases (shaking treatment for foul- 
brood), and his instruction was not only 
theoretical but practical. The number of 
colonies in his outapiaries was said to 
have reached as many as ten thousand. 

Prokopovich kept very complete api- 
ary records; and in the school, pupils were 
taught how to note quickly the condition 


of great importance. From 
the time of Prokopovich there began to 
appear in expositions various kinds of api- 
cultural implements and a great stimula- 
tion in the publishing of beekeeping 
books. Prokopovich himself wrote many 
articles for agricultural journals in which 
he discussed various phases of bee life 
and the beekeeping industry. 

At the present time the methods of man- 
agement of bees in Ukraine are mostly 
the same as in the United States. Bee- 
keeping in out-apiaries is practiced a 
great deal also. 

At the meeting of the Ukrainian Bee- 
keepers’ Association in 1918, three types 
of frame hives were selected as standard 
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types for Ukraine—namely: Ukrainian 
(frame dimensions 300x435 mm.), Da- 
dant, and Langstroth-Root. 

Formerly there were many box hives in 
Ukraine, but this condition has been 
greatly improved, and the number of stan- 
dard frame hives has been considerably 
increased. During the war and revolu- 
tion the large apiaries were diminished 
in Ukraine. At the present time beekeep- 
ers of Ukraine have begun to organize 
large co-operative apiaries, co-operatives 
for selling honey, and have seeded large 
fields with various honey plants because 
with the development of intensive crop 
production the quantity of wild honey 
plants diminished, and in some localities 
there was want of natural sources of nec- 
tar. 

At the present time the education in 
beekeeping has been greatly increased. 
There have been established many schools, 
colleges and extension courses in beekeep- 


89 


ing, which prepare instructors. At the 
head of all researches is the Bee Culture 
Laboratory in Kharkiv. There are two 
beekeeping journals in the Ukrainian lan- 
guage: the “Pasichnik,” edited by the 
3ee Culture Laboratory, and “Ukrainsky 
Pasichnik,” which is published in Lwow 
(Lviv) for the Ukrainian people living 
in the Ukrainian territory annexed by 
Poland. 
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Forty Faithful Fellows 


Last month American Honey Institute 
paid tribute to fifteen persons and two 
state associations for their faithful sup- 
port of our program since the first Honor 
Roll was published. The 1935 Honor Roll 
is now complete and we find those familiar 
names again “among those present.” 

Now we would like to make known the 
forty individuals who have been listed on 
all but one of the Honor Rolls and to take 
this opportunity to honorably mention 
and to extend our thanks for the fine co- 
operation given by: 

J. M. Cutts & Sons, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Charles A. Brown, Saugus, Calif.; H. M. 
Krebs, Sacramento, Calif.; Connecticut 
State Beekeepers’ Assn.; C. Holm, Genoa, 
lll.; E. A. Meineke, Arlington Heights, 
fil.; Dr. V. G. Milum, Champaign, IIl.; C. 
F. Rife, Naperville, Il.; H. P. Christen- 
sen, Decatur, Michigan; Owen L. Clark, 
St. Clair, Mich.; M. T. East, Traverse 
City, Mich.; C. E. Glover, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Frank Janeschek, Middleville, 
Mich.; Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, Mich.; 
Arthur Rattray, Almont, Mich.; Carl J. 
Snover, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Paul S. 
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Johnson, Calloway, Minnesota; O. S. 
Bare, Lincoln, Nebr.; J. H. Lutes, Staple- 
ton, Nebr.; Richard Barclay, Riverton, 
New Jersey; A. Gordon Dye, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association; Howard Grimble, Holcomb, 
N. Y.; Emil Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y.; F. 
J. Jones, Sauquoit, N. Y.; F. W. Lesser, 
Fayetteville, N. Y.; Louise MaecMullen 
(now Mrs. Lyman), Greenwich, N. Y.; 
George M. Sowerby, Cato, N. Y.; F. Hah- 
man, Altoona, Pa.; Ohio State Beekeep- 
ers Association; F. D. Manchester, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt.; Charles Mraz, Middlebury, 
Vt.; Geo. Harrison, Purcellville, Va.; S. P. 
Elliot, Menomonie, Wis.; James Gwin, 
Madison, Wis.; V. G. Howard, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Charles N. Roy, Sparta, Wis.; Klem 
Wilkas, Dexterville, Wis.; Wisconsin 
State Beekeepers’ Association; George 
Krause, Riverton, Wyo. 

Each of these memberships were re- 
newed this past year and are listed on the 
1935 Honor Roll, appearing in this bee 
journal, and which will be evailable in the 
annual report after the first of February. 
—Mercedes Cranston, Madison, Wis. 
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From an Apiarist’s Notebook 


A. H. BOWEN 


Jottings on Various Topics 
Entered Throughout 
the Year 


One pleasure of out-apiaries is that they 
enable one to keep in touch with and en 
joy nature, 


hee 


When coming home at night 
the Hills I 
sometimes hear the three sharp barks of 
the old ce 


“squawk” 


from wanderings” on 
ye fox, and then the answering 
f the 


which sounds so weird. 


rom vixen in the distance: 
I wait to hear the sweet plaintive whis- 
tle of the plover as it flashes by overhead, 
or the “chucek-chuck” of the moor hen 
flving low along the stream side. An oc- 
casional cackle of wild geese, too, may be 
heard. 
like 


screamings of the different kinds of owls. 


I even to hear the hootings and 
The time to hear these noeturnal visitors 


towards dusk is when 


Light thickens and the crow 

Make ngs to the rooky wood 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse; 
While nigh black agents to their prey do 


That old creature, the bat mouse, darts 


into the open from the depth of some 


wayside spinny uttering a low sad squawk 
as it whirls overhead. 

Apropos of owls, a beekeeper who had 
been pestered by mice raiding a hive, set 
a trap which the following day disappear 
ed. Later in the week he discovered the 
trap in the footpath two fields away from 
the apiary. An owl had spotted the dead 
mouse and carried it and the trap away in 
its bill. It is astonishing what a quantity 
of rats and mice these birds will eat and 
I am quite sure they destroy very little 
if any game. 

One before dusk is 
that of the starlings preparing to migrate 
on their long trip South. They collect in 
“coveys,” wheeling first this way and then 
that, like a gigantic runaway swarm. Fi- 
nally, they alight on some particular tree 

the Wych-elm favorite—on 
which to spend the night. How they find 
their for hundreds or thousands of 
miles will ever remain a mystery. 

Sheep, too, seen 
jumping up on all fours, and turning sud- 
denly around. Then the old shepherd says: 
“Maister, look at they old yows; we be 
going to have a change in the weather.” 
And we do, because next day it is pour- 


interesting sight 





being a 
Ww ay 


may sometimes be 


ing wet, the previous one being what he 
termed a “weather breeder.” 














Marsden Manor on the Cotswolds. The farm, the garden, and apiary supply most of the require- 
ments of this stately homestead, with its sunk fishponds and watercress beds. 
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A field of sainfoin in full bloom. The square Norman tower of Northleach Church may be seen on 

the horizon. Bees forsake all other sources when the sainfoin commences to yield, amd the honey, 

though not so pale as clover, possesses a rare and delicious flavor. The plant grows to perfection 
along the stony and shallow hillside banks 


Pollination of Fruit 

With regard to the use of bees in fer- 
tilizing blossoms it has been proved that 
if a patch of clover be covered with a wire 
screen to exclude bees it will yield no 
seed at all. Moreover, gooseberry and eur- 
rant bushes that have been enveloped with 
muslin to exclude bees will bear no fruit. 
And those mishapen apples and pears we 
sometimes see are due to imperfect fertili 
zation. Bees should be kept as near an or- 
chard as possible because they will not 
fly far afield in stormy weather such as 
we sometimes get in April. 

A large fruitgrower in Huntingdonshire 
reported that when he brought his bees 
into the orchard the first year’s yield 
showed a four-fold increase of fruit! Now, 
when a flower is just ripe for fertilization 
and is pollinated at once, the stigma hav 
ing received the pollen from the visiting 
inseet, perhaps a bee or butterfly, dries up 
at onee, and is better able to withstand 
the sudden frost which often comes after 
a showery day in spring. 

But if that stigma has to wait open 
some days for pollination, it is, of 
course, not so well able to resist bad 
weather, and may get frozen—hence the 
value of hive bees on the spot. The Blen- 
heim orange apple is said to be a shy 
bearer in its youth, but if grown near 
bees it has borne a bushel of apples at 
three or four years of age. 

Pears, too, require fertilization by in 
sects. The “Williams bon ecretain” variety 
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are not self-fertilizing, i. e., they will not 
fruit unless pollinated from some other 
variety nearby. About 400 yards is the 
outside limit. I reeall years ago two fine 
young trees in our own orchard which 
never bore fruit until I started my bees 
there. : 

After this they fruited abundantly, so I 
conclude that they had been pollinated by 
the other variety of pears in the same or 
chard. But in a rainy season, pollen, if not 
entirely washed away, loses its vitality, 
and this is another reason why bees ought 
to be kept close to the trees so that they 
may be on the wing the moment the sun 
comes out. Moral: Large fruit growers 
should keep bees themselves or have some 
one place hives in favorable spots amongst 
the trees in early spring. 

Honey Cures 

Here are a few honey and sting cures I 
have come across. A horse suffering from 
colic was cured in a short time by admin 
istering 2 pounds of honey dissolved in 
1% gallons of hot water which was poured 
down the horse’s throat while still warm. 

Another horse had an attack of laryn 
geal catarrh and became so feeble that it 
was unable to work, A veterinary surgeon 
declared the cease to be hopeless, but a 
friend advised the owner to try honey. The 
latter gave the horse 4% pound of honey 
dissolved in 1% gallons of water (warm) 
every day for four weeks. This quite cured 
it. 

Cheltenham, England. 
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From the Field of Experience 





A NOVEL HAND FILLER 


Pouring Honey from Full Pails Into 
Smaller Containers 


One of our main difficulties in handling 
honey was pouring it from full pails into 
table containers or bottles. To start a full 
pail, we used an empty one to dump about 
one-third of the honey into it after which 
it was easy to pour into small containers 
without spilling. But even then a spoon 











‘*As easy as falling off a log.’’ The picture does 
not show that the amber honey (mostly from 
sumac) is clear enough to read half inch type 
through a glass jar. 

or a knife was needed to cut off the flow 
when the glass was full, or, as some do, 
lick the finger. After filling the contain 
ers, it was necessary to clean them outside 
to remove the stickiness. 

I often wondered how other people han 
dled the problem, for I never saw or read 
anything on the subject until I read Mr. 
W. H. Hull’s article on page 49 of the 
January, 1935, issue of Gleanings on us- 
ing a glass gate for filling jars. However, 
it never occurred to me until seven months 
later that the same thing could be done 
with five and ten pound pails if the top 
had a spout. Our present method is shown 
in the picture, which tells the whole story. 
Simply solder two tin spouts on a pail 
1% inches by 2 inches long and inclined 
about at an angle of 45 degrees to make 
pouring easier. The small one is only to 
admit air. 

To start pouring a full pail, remove the 
and substitute the one with the 
spouts, and if a piece of glass is preferred 


cover 


(as referred to in above article) use one 
about two inches square to hold over the 
large spout with the index and middle 
fingers. This task of filling jars or con 
tainers then becomes a pleasure, and there 
is no dripping honey to clean up. 

New corks are fitted for the spouts to 
prevent evaporation while not in use. 
When the pail is empty, the spout cover 
is washed and transferred on another full 
one. 

The material we use for the spouts are 
short pieces of nickle-plated brass waste 
pipe which plumbers cut off when install- 
ing new lavatories.—Bro. Stephen Babek, 
Subiaco, Arkansas. 





WAX-MOTHS GREATER AND LESSER 


The Two Varieties Have Distinctive Char- 
acteristics 

Since much of my honey crop is in the 
form of comb honey, and wax worms 
cause considerable trouble, the article by 
V. G. Milum in November, 1935, Glean- 
ings, is of especial interest. 
have 
hauled out and closely examined many of 
the larvae. Though most of them are too 
small to see with the naked eye, the lar- 
ger ones, an eighth of an inch or more in 
length, have all the appearance of being 
moth larvae. The out- 
standing characteristics of this larva, I 


In cleaning my comb honey, I 


the greater wax 
believe, are the presence of brown hairs or 
spines, sparsely spaced over the body, and 
its white color. The big, fat, full grown 
greater wax moth larva, such as found on 
brood combs show these hairs distinctly. 
A good healthy larva of this kind grows 
to be a full inch in length. 

What I believe to be the lesser wax 
moth, on the other hand, has these two 
distinctions: There are no visible hairs 
on the body, but it has a smooth, sleek 
appearance, and, most noticeable of all, 
is the distinet pink color of the flesh. They 
are never more than one-half inch in 
length. For some reason they are quite 
scarce, as stated by Mr. Milum, and even 
when present in considerable numbers on 
a brood comb, do not seem to damage it 
to any great extent. 
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Mr. Milum states that the lesser wax 
moth larva is killed by a temperature of 
39 degrees. However, on many occasions 
[ have seen these pink larvae on stored 
brood combs when the temperature was 
zero and below, which seemed to have no 
bad effect on them. When placed in a 
warm room, they came back to life every 
time. The greater wax moth larvae, how- 
ever, can not stand temperatures below 
freezing. If they are placed in a warm 
room after being exposed to freezing tem- 
peratures, they turn black and dry up. 
Apparently the greater wax moth larvae 
can winter over only inside a colony of 
live bees._-Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 





REQUEENING, SWARM CONTROL 


Caging the Old Queen in Super When Ripe 
Cell Is Given, Works in Sweden 


Following a recent article in Gleanings 
by C. A. Wood entitled “Foreed Super- 
sedure Stops All Swarming,” articles by 
E. C. Alfonsus and others, I have made 
experiments with this interesting meth- 
od. Several trials were successful, but I 
found that the queen-cell in the lower 
chamber often gave the bees an impulse 
to swarm out. The newly hatched queen 
every so often will be killed by the bees, 
who don’t feel quite queenless. 

I have, however, taken up another 
course, and in that respect used a “frame 
box” (frame cover) for one or two 
frames. The box is something like a nu- 
cleus introducing-eage, leaving room for 
bees on the sides and bottom of the hive. 
It is made of waxed tin-plate (also non- 
swelling), and has on one of the sides a 
little slide with a queen excluder. When 
the mature cell is placed in the brood 
nest, the old queen will be put in the 
frame box, which shall be placed in the 
super with the opening through a side 
of the super. The box shall contain one or 
two brood frames with hatching bees. 
After ten days we caleulate that the new 
queen is fertilized and the old queen in 
the box ean be removed. The ten days’ 
interval with no egg laying will stop all 
swarming. Should the new queen fail to 
mate, or be lost, the old one is restored. 
T often restore the old one after 14 days’ 
interval, and do not bother to examine 
the hive later, because I am quite sure 
she will be laying. I wonder how this 
method works in America.—T. Settman, 
Bjorstorp, Kullakra, Sweden, 
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DON’T DESTROY HONEY MARKETS 


Give the Bees a Chance to Finish Their 
Job 





Some beekeepers in our community and 
elsewhere in the province try to beat the 
gun when it comes to being first on the 
market with their produce. Today, in call- 
ing on a friend of mine in business, who 
handles a considerable quantity of honey 
each year (probably several tons) he ask 
ed me to look at some which he had in 
stock from quite a large producer in this 
district. He remarked that it did not 
seem to be quite all right, although it was 
stamped White No. 1, in accordance with 
the new regulations governing the mar- 
keting of honey in this provinee. On open- 
ing a few tins for inspection I saw at a 
glanee that the honey was not in good 
shape. It was coarsely granular and had 
a somewhat watery appearance. Upon tast- 
ing it there was a distinetly sourish flavor 
left in the month, in other words, the be- 
ginning of fermentation. I have seen and 
tasted honey far too often not to know 
the indications. 

My friend, the grocer, also told me that 
this same producer who had sold him the 
honey which was beginning at this early 
date (November) to ferment had sold a 
good part of his crop to one of the local 
wholesale houses. From the price at which 
they subsequently move it on to the retail 
trade I judge it was sold in the first 
place at a figure barely above cost. 

The wholesale house in question soon 
found the honey showing signs of deterio- 
ration and, if I have the matter correctly, 
called in one of the government inspectors 
to loox things over. He decided the honey 
was not graded correctly, the moisture 
content being too high for White No. 1 
honey, and Mr. Beekeeper had to come in 
and remove the No. 1 grade mark on the 
shipment. Thank goodness, the department 
is showing activity in this regard. 

Here, then, is the result of one of the 
hurry-to-market beekeepers causing un- 
told harm to the honey industry, in all 
probability turning many people from 
honey and, of course, giving himself a 
bad reputation as a honey producer. 

Sad to relate, out of three different lots 
of honey which my friend, the grocer, had 
in stock, there was only one which was 
fit, in my opinion, to put before the pub- 
lic. What a nice situation to come across 
in one store alone. How can we ever hope 
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to build up public confidence and increase 
domestic consumption in the face of such 
unethical practices? Beekeepers by and 
large should remember that in the long run 
honesty in honey, as in everything else, is 
the best policy.—H. H. Selwyn, Ottawa, 


Canada, 





WORKERS TRANSFER EGGS 


Eggs Laid in Queen Cage Are Carried to 
and Deposited in Cells 


This summer | had a singular oceur 
rence in my apiary. | have 10 colonies of 
Caucasians. One lost its queen during the 
winter but the bees came through in ex 
cellent 


Carniolans, I 


condition. Wishing to try some 
Carniolan 


queen, IT used the Chantry method of put 


introduced a 


ting a queen excluder on the queen cage, 
keeping her in the cage and letting the 
bees go in to feed her so as to safely in- 
troduce her. I left her in the ea 
some time and after eight to ten days, | 


ge for 


discovered eggs in the cells, as many as 
$ to 12, or more. Thinking the colony had 
a drone layer or that a queen from an 
I asked the ad 


vice of a beekeeper friend. He advised me 


other hive had gotten in, 


to sift the bees through a queen exeluder. 
I shook them all outside the hive entrance 
find. So I 


and this is what I found. The queen was 


but no queen did I watched, 
laving eggs inside the queen cage and the 
hees were taking them through the ex 
eluder and depositing them in the cells 
queen. I let the 


queen out and she immediately laid eggs 


which were near the 
in other cells. IT found numerous eggs on 
the bhottom-board. I these fell 
through the wire part of the cage. 


suppose 
Two 
weeks later I found larva packed in the 
Most of them 
dead, but some did aetually develop into 


eells like sardines. were 
bees that were much smaller than normal, 
being in most cases half the size of the 
other laugh at this 
story but I have proof of it from three of 


workers. You may 


my friends who keep bees, and my wife 
who was greatly interested.—Earl Doug 
las, W oodsville, N. H. 

It seems rather unusual to see a num 
ber of larvae in one eell developing into 
bees. Has anyone had a similar experi 
ence? How many have actually seen 
worker bees carrying eggs and depositing 


them in cells?—-Editor. ] 
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FIDDLE-NECK 
Bees and Cattle Approve It; Also a Gar- 
den Ornament 


Fiddle-neeck, which is one of the many 
common names that Phacelia tanacetifolia 
has acquired during its sojourn with man, 
is a common sight in parts of California, 
where it has aequired not a little fame as 
an economic plant. It is usually safe to 
ussume that a plant with many common 
names is either a bad actor in some way, 
such as being a pestiferous weed, possess 
ing poisonous qualities, ete., or it is use 
ful to the gardener or husbandman. This 
plant’s long list of common names, which 
includes fiddle-neck, tansy-leaved phace 
lia, and valley vervenia, among others, 
first directed my attention to it and a re 
view of its literature shows that it is use 
ful in more ways than one. 
to the beekeeper, of 
course, is that it is a good nectar plant. 


First in importance 


Every reference to it that was consult 
ed stressed that point. Most commentators 
on Californian plants mention the fact 
that fiddle-neck is a good honey plant. 
Horne, as quoted by Pellet in “American 
Plants,” “The 


flows all days. The honey is amber in color, 


Honey says that nectar 
some times light green, and of a mild aro 
matic flavor.” It has a good reputation 
among European beekeepers and is much 
cultivated there. Its virtue as a forage 
plant for cattle has been extolled a num 
her of times in the literature, though it 
scems not to have made much headway 
in that role in the eastern states. It is easy 
to see when we read in the Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture that famous 
western botanist, reports that “cows fed 


Jepson, the 


on it show a marked increase in yield of 
milk,” that the plant 
tion along those lines also. Aceording to 


merits investiga 


my experience with the plant in the gar 
den, it might easily fit into the plans of 
the husbandman operating a soil too light 
for the more popular forage crops, even 
though it would not find a place in the 
regular rotation. It should be mentioned, 
however, that Jepson, in the above quota 
tion issues the caution that cows “will not 
eat it alone at first.” 

Before closing with the fiddle-neck, it 
may be well to say that it is not without 
merit as a garden ornament, though it 
can not compare in that role with some 
plants, like campanula 
ria and I’. linearis. The plant we have 


sister Phacelia 
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been discussing is an annual, blooming 
within two months of sowing the seed and 
continuing in flower for about six wecks. 
It is easily grown in any sunny situation 
in common garden soil.—C. W. Wood, Co 
pemish, Michigan. 





BRITISH NATIONAL HONEY SHOW 


The Crystal Palace Is a Popular Place 
During This Show 


The National Honey Show was founded 
by the Kent and Surrey Beekeepers’ As 
sociations in 19238, held 
last October was the thirteenth and by 
far the largest and best of the series, em 


so that the show 


bracing as it did 2141 entries from all over 
the country in its 139 classes. 

A class open to the whole world drew 
13 entries, while the entries in one open 
class numbered 95. The judges must have 
had a heetie time. 

“Shop Window Honey Ex 
hibits” and “Trophies of 
Honey and Wax” each had 
its elass, while the prinei 
pal appliance manufacturers 
put up attractive exhibits. 
In addition, leetures and im 
portant 
demonstrations 


conferences and 
with live 
bees were held. 

This, four-day show gives 
an opportunity for the re 
union of beekeepers from 
all over the country and is 
visited by from the 
continent and other distant 
parts. 

It speaks well for the en 
thusiasm of British beekeep 


many 


ers that this “greatest show 
on earth” of honey, bee 
products, and appliances is 
run entirely by 
workers, 


voluntary 
from the 
ing director and 
to the stewards. The 


manag 
secretary 
work 
of erecting the staging, un 
packing, and re-packing the 
exhibits is no light task. 
A word or two about the 
wonderful and unique build 
ing in which it is held may 
The 
Palace originally 
was built in Hyde Park in 
the west end of London to 
acommodate the first Inter- 


not be out of place. 
Crystal 
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national Exposition, the great exhibition 
of 1851. It was designed by Joseph Pax- 
ton, a nobleman’s gardener, who conceiv- 
ed a gigantic conservatory. 


The task of demolishing and re-erecting 
the building on its present site must have 
been stupendous. It now stands on a hill, 
a commanding landmark for many miles 
around and, with its grounds of 200 acres 
was, in 1914, purchased for the nation 
for all time. 


In the construction of this great glass 
house over 9600 tons of iron and glass, 
sufficient to cover 25 acres, were used. It 
has 24 acres of floor space, a great crystal 
fountain nearly 30 feet high, containing 
four tons of crystal and eut glass, and a 
with 
which was re-built 
many “courts” 


great organ 3714 speaking pipes, 
a few years ago. The 
illustrate the architecture 
William H. 


England. 


of many countries and ages. 
Coldwells, Tadworth, 











The clock dial in the Crystal Palace measures 40 feet across, 


the minute hand measuring 19 feet. 
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Cc. C. C. CAMPS USE HONEY 
Secret of Success Is to See Mess Sergeant 
Regularly Each Month 

In 1934 I had some 40 stands of Lees 
and with a fair crop I found that stores, 
restaurants, and other retail stands could 
use only a limited amount of honey. My 
local retail trade was good, but I had to 
find a larger outlet. 

It occurred to me that the C. C. C. 
camps should be users of honey. The eclos- 
est camp was some 40 miles away. I took 
some honey in 60’s and 5 and 10 pound 
pails. I concluded I might have to give 
them a pail to start them using honey. It 
was all new to me. To some I gave a 
10-pound pail and said I would be around 
next month. I made three camps on my 
first trip and sold about 100 pounds. Next 
month all whom I had given a pail took a 
60-pound can and one took 120 pounds. 
Each month they look for the honey man 
(they call me) on about the 10th. I kept 
increasing my sales until my honey stock 
was getting low. In three months’ time I 
had six C. C. C. camps as regular buyers. 
In 1935 I had eight camps which bought 
each month from 60 to 240 pounds per 
month, with an of 100 to 120 
pounds. I had to buy a ton of honey to 
finish my year. In June, 1935, I increased 
my bees to 90 colonies and now deliver 
15 to 17 eans (60 pounds) regularly each 
month. I never disappoint them and I 
give them good honey. Usually a taste to 
the mess sergeant sells the can. 


average 


These fellows are close buyers. I got 7 
cents in summer while roads were good, 
and 7% cents balance of year, and got 
my cans back, and more than that, I 
started out with a $20 Model T Ford car 
(a coupe). About nine cans was all I 
could take. Later I got a Plymouth four- 
door and took a dozen pails, which sold 
well at taverns and resorts on the route. 

All C. C. C. eamps send checks the first 
of the following month. Always see the 
mess sergeant or his associate officer to 
hegin with, but only the mess sergeant 
thereafter.—Leroy Colbert, Exeland, Wis. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


The article on first page of January 
Gleanings caught my eye at once. In Can 
ada a few heekeepers use the 4x5x1% no- 


beeway section, but the 4144x444x1% size 
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is considered standard. It holds approxi- 
mately 12 ounces. The buyer pays 25 cents 
retail (and it can not be sold profitably 
for less) for 12 ounces of honey. This 
small section in our opinion has been a 
contributing factor in lessening the de- 
mand for comb honey. Our American cou- 
sins were wise in adopting the 1% section, 
which when well filled, holds 16 ounces. 

We have had a lot of experience in sell- 
ing comb honey at a retail stand on the 
highway. We had more demand for comb 
honey than we could produce, and when 
we could not get it from close-by beekeep- 
ers, we got it at the Buffalo, N. Y., whole- 
sale market. This honey was as white as 
the driven snow and the 1% sections were 
filled plump to the corners and averaged 
16 ounces to the section. We also bought 
ix5s from Canadian beekeepers, which, 
when produced without separators, were 
nearly all straight and averaged 
one pound each. If we had any 1% sec- 
tions left we kept them out of sight or 
them to the merchants in town. It 
was no trouble at all to get five cents 
for the heavier section. 


sides 


sold 


more 

Here is a new one: A lady called a few 
days ago and bought three sections. She 
said, “I melt them up and use the liquid 
and throw the wax away” When I ex- 
pressed my surprise she replied, “Well, I 
know then I am getting pure honey.” I 
showed her a pint jar of clear clover hon- 
ey which she thought looked very nice. I 
told her that it was not touched by hands 
from the time the bees brought it in from 
the flowers until it reached our custom- 
ers. We find that giving customers a 2- 
ounce glass container of our finest honey 
as a sample, after explaining how it is 
produced, pays better than arguing the 
point. Ten to one they buy a quantity of 
extracted honey next time they call. 

Mr. L. T. Floyd is certainly a high au- 
thority on bee diseases, or I might suggest 
that those two colonies in question had 
that stage of E. F. B. that is not easy to 
distinguish from A. F. B. 

Like Mr. Haydak, “I hae me doots” that 
kingbirds ever catch queens. I can not say 
about the jay, but I am convinced that 
the cedar lapwing takes everything in 
sight, bees, drones, and queens. I have 
seen them light on shade trees in the api- 
ary, take a short flight, catch a bee, re- 
turn to the limb, tip up their heads and 
masticate the catch, and repeat the per- 
formance and keep at it until they have 
their fill—J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, Ontario. 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


In the midst of winter once again, and 
what a surprising winter! Except for 
some extreme cold in December, it has 
been mild and springlike, too good to iast. 
Surely Candlemas Day will see the weath- 
er too cloudy for Master Groundhog to 
see his shadow, presaging an early spring, 
if we believe the old Scotch rhyme: 

“If Candlemas Day be bright and fair, 

Half the winter’s to come, and mair. 

If Candlemas Day should cloudy be, 

An early summer you will see.” 

Naturally, if optimistic, we prophesy 
what we most wish for. 

Bees should winter well, even so far 
North, and prove they ean be kept here 
successfully to the the 
greatest doubters. 


satisfaction of 


With February, too, we always associ- 
ate Valentine time, and this being Leap 
Year with an additional day, well, there 
should be results. 

How times have changed since we were 
young! Certain silly, modern, love-lorn 
maidens take for their motto, “Get your 
man,” and become frantic pursuers, finally 
breaking down the strongest masculine re- 
sistance. The dainty, sweetly-worded val- 
entine has become a thing of the past, the 
most popular ones now-a-days being those 
which produce a kick, usually an-unpleas- 
ant one at that. Romance and sentiment 
have given place to cold, hard realism, 
and it is a great pity. Can we not do some- 
thing about it before it is too late? Send 
a valentine of the sweet old kind to that 
aged. silver-haired mother. It will thrill 
her with old-time memories, bring a bit of 
sunshine across her path, amply repay 
you, son. Yes, even spinsters have their 
weak moments for their own sex. 

Woman is coming to her own in some 
eases. Here in our township we have two 
women as councilors, while our assessor 
and collector is also a woman. Last Mon- 
day we saw a woman elected as mayor in 
the little town near us, perhaps creating a 
precedent here in Canada. She got in by 
a majority of thirteen. For whom will that 
thirteen bring catastrophe? One would 
fancy for the man defeated, but who can 
tell? If the greater woman’s advancement, 
the higher the civilization, well we must 
be moving onward speedily. 

I believe in women occupying public 
office, if fitted for it, and desirous of it, 
but give me success with a small yard of 
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bees and they may have all the public of- 
fices they wish. 

They get a fixed salary. My returns 
would be doubtful, depending on the sea- 
son. They would have a deal of fault- 
finding, censure, and abuse. Except for a 
few stings, I could go my own sweet way, 
unnoticed, unmolested, Job- 

and greedy money grabbers 
pester those in office. My bees 
would be content fending for themselves. 
Their jobs would lie in dusty offices, mine 
under God’s sunshine. My returns would 
he sweeter than theirs. Isn’t it a glorious 
thing to be eontent? 


uncensored. 
seekers 


would 


Spinster Jane. 





LOSS OF QUEENS IN PACKAGES 


Explicit Directions for Handling and In- 
stalling Bees Should be Pasted on Cages 





During the summer of 1935 I visited 
about 200 beekeepers in this province, 
most of whom purchased package bees in 
the spring. The losses in queens varied 
greatly and after questioning the owners 
the following conelusions concerning the 
cause of these losses were arrived at: 

(1) That 80 per cent of queens lost was 
due to not following the proper proced- 
ure in hiving the packages. 

(2) The remaining 20 per cent of the 
queens were apparently introduced O. K., 
but vanished from the hives in from two 
weeks to a month after they had begun 
to lay. 

A large percentage of the beekeepers 
here are beginners. It is not uncommon to 
meet someone, who, without any knowl- 
edge or literature on the subject, will send 
for a package of bees. When the package 
arrives, the owner, when putting the bees 
into a hive, will release the queen directly 
among the bees and later will open the 
hive once or twice each day to see how the 
hees are getting on. I suggest that ship- 
pers have detailed, intelligible instruc- 
tions for hiving the package, printed on 
a sticker for pasting to the package, 
where the beekeeper can read it right at 
the hive. If this is done I believe thou- 
sands of queens will be saved and this 
will prove more satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser and also to the shipper. In most 
cases where the original queen is lost the 
package becomes a total loss or at least 
does not produce a profitable crop in the 
hands of a beginner.—R. Hamilton, Sum- 
merberry, Saskatchewan, Canada, 
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Editorials 





On to the By the time the 


reader sees this, the 
Southland Editor and 


his bride of 50 years 


Senior 


), will be on their 
way to the South again, but the destina 
Florida, but 
cold at 
will drive on farther to 


see page 45, last issue 


tion this time will be, not 
Louisiana and Texas. If it is 
Baton Rouge, we 
San Antonio. It is our 


up the package bee business of these two 


purpose to write 


states, gradually working upward into 


Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 


eee 
Some Talking Beekeepers should 
. : remember that a 
Points in government expert 


on honey, Mr. R. E. 
Lothrop, of the Bu 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, brought out 
the point at the Detroit convention that 
the minerals in honey are not only very 


Favor of Honey 


important, but that honey, while slightly 
acid, is alkaline forming in the alimen- 
tary tract. Most of our foods, such as 
meat, cereals, potatoes without the skins, 
and the common sugars, are acid forming 
in their reaction. 

Many people, 
dle life who are 


acid in their 


especially those past mid 
troubled with too much 
fond of aeid 
forming foods, especially candies. They 
don’t know the simple fact that the crav 
ing for sweet can be 


svstems, are 


satisfied by using 


honey which is alkaline forming and, of 


course, causes no distress after eating. 
Some high medical authorities have rid 
iculed the idea that the minerals in hon 
ev, because the peree ntage is low. could he 
of anv benefit. Some late work on this 
subject emphasizes the value of the min 


erals in honey. 


eee 
Snow. the Snow and lots of it 
, 
, all winter, is the 
Beekeepers heekeeper’s be s t 


Best Friend ryene. Yer the be 

keeper it protects 
the clovers; for the farmer it protects the 
wheat. For both it draws the frost out of 
the ground and waters the soil continu 
ously, little by little, as it melts. It pre- 


vents winter killing of the clovers through 
the heaving action of the soil by frost. 
Deep snow as a winter covering on hives 
makes the best kind of winter protection. 
Unless the entrances are clogged with ice, 
snow prevents cold drafts from blowing 
directly on the cluster. Usually there will 
be a hollow space above and around the 
entrance, caused by the warm breath of 
the bees. Up against the hive will be found 
a channel or ventilator to the outer air. 
This winter snow has fallen on nearly 
all of the clover belt of the country. If it 
continues to cover the ground until near 
spring it will 


help to insure a bumper 


crop of clover honey this coming summer. 
eee 

The Decline in The sales of wax 

Sale of Wax dropped y aes pag 

Presses and 


most nil 
What It Means 


presses 


compared 
to former days. No 
doubt this is due in 
part to the 
fact that over 99 per cent of the bee in 


spectors are requiring complete burning 


large 


of all combs from diseased colonies where 
as in former days the policy was to shake 
the bees and melt up the combs. Experi 
ence has shown repeatedly that the shak 
ing treatment does not clean up the yard 
or the 


is pretty well proven in most cases that 


immediate territory. Moreover, it 


the amount of wax saved does not cover 
the cost of wax presses and the labor, to 
sav nothing of the danger of spreading 
the disease. 

This means that the domestie beeswax 
of the country will have to come from 
extracting and from transferring hees in 
old box hives into modern hives. Tt will 
come likewise from heekeepers who are 


heginning t see the economic waste 
from the use of erooked combs and thos 
containing «a large number of = drone 
cells, The more the 
the more wax will come from combs w 


fit to use from this 


industry modernize Ss, 


Possibly the wax 


source will ahout equal that from the 
attempt to clear up foulbrood hy shak 
ing Then why should not wax presses 


sell as before? Here is the possible and 
probable explanation: seekeepers shy at 


the messy job of melting up combs, know- 


~~ = 
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ing that if they do so, they will not get 
all the wax out of the “slumgum.” They, 
therefore, adopt the expedient of break- 
ing up these old combs in cold weather, 
putting them in a burlap sack and send- 
ing it to their nearest dealer. They thus 
get credit for the wax secured on the pur- 
chase of foundation. The founda- 
tion maker can and does do a cleaner job 
and the beekeeper eredit for 
more wax than he could produce himself. 

It is, of course, inadvisable to ship cap- 
pings or combs containing honey because 
of the danger of leaking en route. All such 
should be thoroughly boiled, as much as 
possible skimmed off and the refuse dried 
perfectly before shipping, to save weight 
and to prevent mould and mildew. 


comb 


receives 


Resistancy and There appears to be 
some confusion § in 


Immunity the 


keepers 


minds of bee- 
regarding 
the terms “resistaney” and “immunity” as 
applied to honeybees in their relation to 
A. FB. 

As we understand the term resistancy, 
it has reference to colonies of bees that 
may be said to be able to combat A. F. B. 
after becoming infeeted with it. The ar- 
ticle entitled, “Do Bees Recoyer from A. 
Fr. B.” that appeared in the June, 1935, 
Gleanings, page 334, by R. G. Richmond, 
does not contain the word resistance. In 
our opinion, the one colony that survived 
the experimentation and was still living 
and apparently free from A. F. B. at the 
time the article was written, must have 
possessed a high degree of 
However, that colony may yet suecumb to 
A. F. B. 


Immunity, as we 


resistancy. 


understand the term, 
as applied to honeybees and their rela- 
tion to A. F. B., has reference to colonies 
that will not develop A. F. B. (if it is 
possible to find or develop such colonies. ) 

According to Webster’s New Interna 
tional Dictionary, “immunity may result 
from the blood and tissues of substances 
unfavorable to the bacteria producing the 
disease, or, tending to neutralize the poi 
son they produce, or, from the absence of 
substances required by the bacteria for 
growth and increase.” 

Apparently the terms resistancy and im 
munity are not synonymous. It seems rea 
sonable to assume that there are differ 
ent degrees of resistancy to A. F. B. The 
work already done and reported by Dr. 
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O. W. Park of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ames, in the January, 1936, 
American Bee Journal, pages 12 to 15, 
appears to confirm such an assumption. If, 
however, maximum, or 100 per cent re- 
sistancy, can be developed, it can then be 
called immunity, and this is and should be 
the ultimate goal that will be 


experimental work. Whether or not this 


sought in 


goal will ever be reached remains to be 
found out. Even though a strain of bees 
100 per cent resistant, or, immune to A. 
F, B., should be developed or found (whieh 
at present doubtful) 
there would still remain the problem of 
keeping this strain pure or unmixed with 


less resistant strains also of stamping out 


seems somewhat 


the disease that now exists and of propa 
gating the immune strain throughout the 


world. 
The work being done along this line 
will doubtless require many years of 


painstaking effort. Regardless of what 
may be accomplished ultimately, beekeep 
ers in the meantime should remember that 
eternal 
operation with bee inspectors is the price 


vigilance and whole-hearted co- 


of success in the fight against the bee 
keepers’ worst enemy, A. F. B. 
eee 


The question of 


Package Bees 
vs. Over-Win- 
tered Colonies 


whether it is more 
economical in the 
far North to let 
bees die in the fall 
then restock the 
ing spring with packages than it is to 


and hives the follow 
try to winter colonies, has been raised at 
various times during the past few years. 
The question came up during the South 
ern Conference at Nashville recently. 
What was onee a dream is now 
for a few beekeepers in Manitoba, Can 
ada, North Dakota and northern Michigan 
who are practicing this method, which ap 
feasible for where 


prolonged low temperatures are 


a reality 


pears some -loealities 


common, 
Even in somewhat milder climates 
throughout the North package bees from 
the South, hived on combs of honey, will 
often equal, if not outstrip in honey pro 
duction, over-wintered that are 
not quite up to par in the spring. While 


package bees, plus express charges, cost 


colonies 


more than an equal weight of bees win 
tered over, it is equally true that three 
pounds of young bees from the South are 
worth more than three pounds of winter 
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ed-over bees, a large percentage of which 
would be old bees. 

In the Bee Division, Progress Report of 
the Dominion of Canada apiarist, C. B. 
for 1935, covering experi 
ments for seven years with package bees 
read the 
following: “It would appear to be slightly 
more profitable to carry bees through the 
winter than to kill them and restock the 
with package bees the following 
suitable 
when 
long 


Gooderham 


vs. over-wintered colonies, we 


apiary 
spring, especially if there are 
winter for the 
considering the proposition over a 


quarters bees and 
period of years.” 

We read also in Mr. Gooderham’s report 
that, “in 
package bees exceeded the over-wintered 


three of the seven years the 


colonies in production. In two of these 
years the margin in favor of the package 
bees was very slight.” The experiments 
were earried on at Morden, Manitoba, in 
the sweet 

In conclusion it may be said that, witn 
management, a food chamber, a 
young adequate protection in 
the way of well insulated hives and wind 


clover area. 
good 
queen and 
breaks, or properly constructed cellars, 
where cellar wintering is practiced, it is 
possible to winter bees successfully even 
in the far North, also that in our opinion, 
a populous wintered-over colony with a 
good young queen will store more surplus 
than 
package installed early in the spring. 
But on the other hand, if, as averred by 
F. B. Paddock recently, a large percent 
age of beekeepers are careless and don’t 
bulletins and bee jour 
how to 


honey a colony developed from a 


read government 


nals containing information on 
winter bees successfully, such beekeepers 
will be foreed to buy bees if they hope to 


secure a crop of honey. 
eee 


Long Confine- In most of the north 


ern states and Can 

ment Severe ada bees have not 
on Bees had a good flight 
since late October 


or early November. Three months is a 
long time for bees to be kept in their 
wintered out of 
that bees 
in some regions are beginning to suffer 
for the need of a flight but 
reporters state that the ap 
pear not to be restless. Bees examined at 
Medina appear to be in good condition. 
There are at least two factors that have 


hives, especially when 


doors. A few reports indicate 


somewhat 


most bees 
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favored the bees thus far; the unusual 
amount of snow and the variable tempera- 
tures. The weather, while too cold to per- 
mit bees to fly, has not been cold enough 
to prevent the bees from breaking cluster 
occasionally to move on to fresh honey. It 
is long continued and below zero 
weather like we had during the winter of 
1933-1934 that prove disastrous to bees. 
Then, too, the vitality of colonies at 
the beginning of the winter is higher than 
it is during the latter part of the winter. 
During 1933-1934, the fore part of the 
winter was comparatively mild. Starting 
with early January, the weather suddenly 


zero 


turned very cold and remained so up un 
til the latter part of March. 

No one knows how long the present cold 
but it 
assume that the bees will have a cleansing 


will remain, seems reasonable to 


flight some time in February. If they 
don’t, some bees may be lost. 
eee 
Bee Marketing Even though the 
A. A. has been 


Agreement 


swept aside by the 
: H Supreme Court of 
Will Continue the U. & A. it 
seems evident from a letter dated Janu 
ary 9, 1936, from the office of the Man 
aging Director of Marketing Agree aent 
and for Shippers of Package 
and Queens at Auburn, Alabama, 
that the Bee Marketing Agreement will 
continue. The letter reads as follows: 
TO PACKAGE BEE AND QUEEN SHIPPERS 
In reply to a telegram trom this office the 


General Crop Section officials wired this office 
as follows 


License 


Bees 


‘*Retel Supreme Court decision relates 
only to production control program and 


does 


not apply to 


marketing agreements 
or orders which were 


not before court.’ 


From this telegram it is evident that the 
Marketing Agreements, including the Bee Mar 
keting Agreement. will continue. 

Very truly vours 
J. M. ROBINSON 
Managing Director 
eee 


Beekee pers the 
world over, irrespec- 
tive of creed; color, 
or national differ- 
much in and 
drawn together by that bond of friend 


Our Neighbors 
to the North 


ences, have common are 
ship that is strengthened by participation 
in common tasks and problems. Beekeep 
ers in U.S. A. have much in common with 
Canadian beekeepers, as our readers will 
realize when they read the article in this 
issue by C. B. Gooderham, apiarist for the 
Dominion of Canada, 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A “Super” Cracker 

Cracking or separating well propolized 
supers with a hive-tool is at times a diffi- 
cult job, but when the weight of two or 
three supers of honey above is added, it 
becomes strenuous. Apart from this diffi- 
culty, damage is often done to the edges 
of supers and to excluders in forcing the 
hive-tool between them. To do away with 


— Se f? CRACKER — 


rj 





fel 
LE== t 











With this tool designed at the Ottawa Experi- 

mental Farm, Bee Division, the heavy work of 

separating well-propolized supers becomes an 
easy operation. 


this difficulty and damage, an instrument 
which I will eall “super cracker” was de- 
vised at the Bee Division of the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa. It is nothing 
more than a powerful lever which with 
moderate pressure, has an upward force 
tending to separate the supers of between 
400 and 500 pounds. In designing this in- 
strument advantage was taken of the fact 
that the handholes of the supers to be 
separated make good bearing points for 
levering them apart. The device which is 
very simple of construction, can be made 
by any blacksmith, while you wait, at 
little cost. It consists of two pieces of 
*s” by 114%” strap iron bent, bevelled, and 
drilled, as shown, to allow for horizontal 
and vertical adjustment, and of a %” 
diameter bolt with wing-nut, which con- 
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nects these pieces and acts as a hinge. 
The accompanying sketch shows how this 
device is made and used.—A. H. W. Birch, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Robber Proof vs. Resistant Stock 


|The writer of what follows Is one of Flor- 
ida’s bee inspectors under R. E,. Foster, He 
has had a very extensive experience as a bee 
inspector.—Editor. | 

While the resistant stock developers 
are at work they may consider a robber- 
proof stock that would be by far the bet- 
ter. Just think what that would mean to 
the industry. Think of it, bees that would 
not rob while taking off honey at the end 
of the flow or at any other time; bees that 
would not rob out a hive that A. F. B. 
had killed out, or rob out honey cans or 
jars that have been thrown out within 
their reach. There would be no danger of 
their ever picking up A. F. B. and bring- 
ing it home, so why a resistant stock? A 
resistant stock would only resist A. F. B. 
until there was a sufficient amount of 
bacillus larvae to go beyond their resist- 
ancy if such a thing as resistancy dwells 
in bees. I do not think much of either. 
However, one is worth consideration as 
much as the other, for in the end both 
will amount to the same. I do not approve 
of suggesting to every Dick, Tom and 
Darby to try to develop a resistant stock 
and thereby experiment with A. F. B., 
for it is a very dangerous thing and 
should be thought of and handled as such. 
Let only capable and efficient authorities 
handle it.—A. C. Lundin, Tampa, Florida. 


Here’s Your Chance, Mr. Jessup! 

Mr. Jessup’s article in the June, 1935, 
Gleanings was good. I wish he, or some 
other writer equally good, would tell the 
instances when he uses the queens pur- 
ahead—what conditions other 
than scarce brood caused him to replace 
queens. Probably that seems very simple 
to one who handles many colonies but to 
one less experienced I believe such an ar- 
ticle might be of value, for I think that 
might be where we fail at times.—Elean- 
or J. Neale, Gobles, Michigan. 


chased 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, January 4. 

Weather: Very few 
have reached 
January 4 with so lit 


seasons 


tle rain as the present 
one. The one ineh that 
fell did little else than 
lay the dust. Many are 
looking to their water 
supply in the 
voirs, while the dry 





reser 
land farmer, which 
includes most of the beekeepers of south- 
ern California, look to the sky and hope 
for rain. 

The Indian would look at the new moon 
and if he could hang his powder horn on 
it he would grunt, which in the “Boston 
man’s” meant, no rain until 
the moon changed and consequently too 
dry to hunt the dear with success. The 
last new moon looked liked the lower half 
of a rim. 

Honey Crop: Last month we estimated 
the amount of honey left in the hands of 
the producers at 20 per cent. Since that 


‘ r g re 
language, 


time the buyers have been busy and are 
buying all offered if the price is satisfac- 
tory. Prices, especially on white orange 
honey, have strengthened. Very little re- 
mains in the hands of the producer. Dark 
in good demand and should 
all be cleaned up before the new crop of 


er grades are 


honey comes on the market. 
Beeswax: 
Some has been sold at 20 cents per pound. 
Miscellaneous: Since our last letter we 
have visited the 


Beeswax market is strong. 


Great Imperial valley. 
It is not the beekeepers’ paradise it prom- 
ised to be at one time. Alfalfa, the prin 
cipal honey plant, is not so generally 
grown as in former years. The athel, or 
Arabia, 
gives considerable honey where there are 


tamerisk, a tree imported from 
enough of these trees. It was first planted 
for windbreaks but beautiful 
tree for shade and seems right at home 


proves a 


in the desert. Twenty thousand acres of 
flax, twelve thousand carloads of lettuce, 
earloads of melons, 
earloads of carrots, 
grapefruit and other farm crops are grown 
in the Valley. Some of these must produce 


twenty thousand 


thousands of peas, 


some nectar. Have been watching the flax 
which is increasing in acreage every year. 
In Germany it is listed as a honey plant. 


Planted as it is in the fall and blooming 
from early February on, it may not prove 
of any material benefit to the beekeeper 
down there. Airplane dusting on some of 
these 
keepers in parts of the Valley. This is be 
coming a serious problem to beekeepers in 


crops is causing great loss to bee 


different parts of our state and much time 
has been devoted to the discussion of the 
subject at a number of our beekeepers’ 
meetings. A compromise of give and take 
is the only progress there has been toward 
a satisfactory settlement of the contro 
versy. If the grower will dust when there 
is no wind and the beekeeper will move 
his bees out of reach during the dusting, 
all will be well.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 
eee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, January 6. 


Weather: The rain 
has come. For several 
weeks there has been 
doubt in the minds of 
many of our beekeepers 
caused by the long wait 
for rain, but it has 
come, and already there 
is a more hopeful feel 
ing on the part of the beekeepers. Espe 
cially is this true of the owners of bees 
who have moved long distanees to reach 
the eucalyptus district of the Bay Region. 

Honey Prospects: The prospect for a 
this spring has caused 
more beekeepers than usual to move bees 





eucalyptus flow 
into Alameda County. The only grounds we 
have for worry is the danger of our hav 
ing overcrowded the territory. There is 
danger of this since so many of the groves 
have been cut down during the past five 
years. 

In the fruit region beekeepers are hope 
ful. Their bees were put away in the fall 
with plenty of stores and nearly all of the 
yards requeened. Where this was not done 
if will likely be done in the early spring. 

Miscellaneous: So far there has 
little inspection done but by January 15 


been 


it will commence in the Bay Region and 
several thousand colonies will be inspect 
ed before the first of April. Bees are get- 
ting plenty of pollen and are building up 
rapidly at this date. 
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H. M. Krebs, in charge of inspection 
tor the state, announces that his work of 
organizing the for inspection is 
well in hand and that means more inspec- 
have been added. Several counties 
where little inspection has been done in 
the past have a full foree of inspectors 
ready for active service as soon as the 
season opens. The last quarterly report 
put out by the State Department shows a 
very satisfactory condition in all parts of 
the state. Honey is well out of the hands 
of producers and buyers are already mak- 
ing inquiries for the first crops. 

More producers than usual have bought 
their spring supplies and are rapidly get- 
ting them in shape for the bees. 

Dr. J. E. Eckert, of the University of 
California, will announce soon his work 
for the coming season, not the least of 
which will be an effort to save apiaries 
from destruction by airplane dusting with 
poisons that kill bees a long distance from 
the fields dusted. 


forees 


tors 


A fine series of meetings are being ar- 
ranged commencing the middle of January 
continuing throughout February. 
After that date beekeepers will be too 
busy with production to give much time 
for anything else. 

California expects 1936 to be a big year 
for beekeepers who have their bees ready 
at the right time. When we-know the re- 
sults we will be ready for the 1936 con- 
Plans are now in the hands of 
committees. During this month the con- 
vention city will be named and when it is 
we will find that the beekeepers of that 
locality want us. The city wants us. This 


and 


vention. 


guarantees a successful convention.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON, January 8. 

Weather: After the unusual cold wave 
which started in late September and con- 
tinued until November 10, the wind oblig- 
ingly shifted from north to west, bringing 
in warm, almost balmy air from the Pa 
cific. Since then, all of that great basin 
lying between the Cascade and Olympic 
ranges, have enjoyed what might be term- 
ed typical Puget Sound weather, which 
at this time of year spells rain, and 
plenty of it. North winds here invariably 
bring clear skies, in winter as well as in 
summer, with the result that the 
winds that bring freezing temperatures in 
winter, bring the warmest driest 
weather in summer. For this reason, a 


same 


also 
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long continued north wind is never wel- 
comed by our beekeepers. In winter it in- 
jures or kills many tender flowers and 
shrubs that have been transplanted here 
from subtropical climates; and in summer 
if it continues for more than a few days, 
it is apt, due to its drying effect, to great- 
ly lessen the honey flow. 

Honey Crop: The low temperatures in 
early November apparently did little dam- 
age to plant life; and if we are fortunate 
enough to escape another northern blast 
within the two winter months yet left, 
and shrubs of all kinds should 
come through the winter in very good con 
dition. 

Miscellaneous: Some have 
been going on here among beekeepers as 
to which of two extremes of climate bees 
winter best in 


flowers 


discussions 


a warm, rainy climate, 
such as we have here in the western part 
of the state, or a drier, colder climate 
with a moderate snowfall, as that of the 
eastern part. Good arguments have been 
made on both sides of this question; so 
good in fact, that the writer has not been 
able to decide as to which side has the 
better argument. It would be enlightening 
to all if some beekeeper who can speak 
from experience would give his views on 
this subject through the pages of Glean- 


ings.—Ewing C. Pershall, Seattle, Wash. 
eee 
TEXAS, January 1. 
Weather: December 





was an abnormal month 
with the 
weather. However, the 
bees were benefited by 


reference to 


it. The period was cold, 
dark, and wet. Thirteen 
days of cloudy weather 
set a record for the en- 
tire year. Rain fell during eleven days. 
This kept the bees at home. Six clear days 
gave the bees sufficient flight to make 
them easy. No temperatures below 32 de- 








grees occurred, but as the mean tempera- 
ture for the month was 54.5 degrees, the 
bees were in a semi-quiescent state the 
majority of the month. As a result very 
little consumed. The seale 
hives showed a less than two 
pounds. This was due to the fact that on 
three of the clear days considerable wa- 
ter, nectar, and pollen was brought in 
from the field. 

Honey Prospects: All bees examined or 
reported upon indicate that the colonies 


stores were 


loss of 
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are in full strength, in good condition and 
awaiting the spring honey flow which 
promises to be good. All of the winter an- 
nuals are their rosettes. 
Horsemint is abundant. The hardwood 
plants have made much growth this fall 
and should be ready for a big bloom in 
the spring. Guajillo, huisache, and other 
legumes are already showing precocious 


now showing 


bloom. 

Miscellaneous: L. D. Taylor, of Chand- 
ler, Oklahoma, and Harlan, Iowa, is visit- 
ing in Texas, investigating the possibili- 
ties of establishing yards in this state as 
feeders for his apiaries in Iowa. 

The prettiest comb and extract honey 
in glass we have ever seen is in a gallon 
jug with paneled sides. The jug holds the 
comb from two Ideal frames. The honey 


is very light amber. This honey is the 
product of the Sam Houston Teachers’ 
College apiary.—H. B. Parks, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
eee 
ARIZONA, January 3. 
Weather: We have 


had no extremes as to 
weather. It been 
December. 
The western part of the 
state has had very lit- 


has 
an average 





tle rain. Mountain 
areas have had fair 
showers and light 
snows. The thermometer seldom goes be- 
low a freezing point through the Salt 


River Valley. Much depends on the next 
two months as to 1936 honey crop pros- 
pects. 

Honey Sales: Prices of honey have ad- 
vanced considerable now that the honey 
is out of the hands of the producers. By 
the end of January it will be impossible 
to find a carlot in the hands of producers 
anywhere in the state. Despite more fa- 
vorable prices today, most of the Arizona 
honey crop was sold at prices under last 
season, face of one of the 
shortest crops in several years. 

Miscellaneous: Bees have been flying 
practically every day and are consuming 
some water. It is hoped cool weather will 
prevail 45 days longer so that brood rear- 
ing will not start too early and use up the 
honey supply too far ahead of nectar in 
the field. Most of the colonies here are 
extra heavy and have an average of one 
super of bees. 


and this in 
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Late summer rains brought yellow top 
in bloom heavier than usual and bees here 
filled up from it. The honey is so strong 
it is not fit for commercial sale, but comes 
in fine for the bees to winter on. The only 
light colonies locally are ones that had 
poor queens. Extracting lasted into the 
late fall and queens did not get the atten- 
tion they should have had before winter 
set in. 


As usual, beekeepers generally have 
high hopes for the coming season. We 
beekeepers are like some old cattle men 


say: We live in hopes, though we may 
die in despair.—Leslie Wedgworth, Or- 
acle, Arizona. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, January 7 
Weather: The winter 
to date has been quite 
reasonable with mini- 
mum temperatures 
ranging from 12 below 
to 18 below only for a 
couple of periods of 
short duration. Most of 
the state is well cover 
ed with a four to five inch blanket of 
snow which will afford plant protection, 
and considerable moisture in due course. 
t is about six weeks since bees had cheir 
last flight and though confinement may 
continue for as long a period, or even 
two months, only a small winter loss is 
anticipated since the short periods of se 
vere weather are a favorable sign. How- 
ever, even a perfect outcome will not re- 
move all the beekeepers’ troubles. There 
is a marked shortage of bees in this part 
of the country, and should later plant 
conditions warrant many will be consid- 
ering the financing of purchases. 
Miscellaneous: Statistics for the state 
by the United State Agricultural Depart- 
ment show sweet clover acreage consider- 
ably increased from 1934, yet it remains 
far below the five-year average. This con- 
dition ean be attributed largely to lack 
of moisture. The acreage is bound to in- 
crease since the general knowledge ac- 
claims it as the surest of pasture and 
Visiting recently in a 
western Minnesota county, which inci- 
dentally is an outstanding livestock feed- 
ing section, requiring great quantities of 
forage crops, I was surprised to learn of 
the increased popularity of sweet clover 
there. Formerly a heavy producer of red 





meadow crops. 
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clover and other such forage crops, the 
farmers found that sweet clover was their 
best bet through the drouth and have in- 
creased acreages accordingly. 

A modified form of top entrance was 
put into use this fall by a few beekeepers 
as they packed their colonies. This meth- 
od, superbly simple, inexpensive and 
weatherproof, would seem to have a fair 
showing of becoming standard wherever 
colonies require packing during winter. 
We await results with the opening of 
spring. 

So far only one slight disadvantage has 
been thought up by those who practice 
top-entrance wintering. More dead bees 
accumulate on the bottom boards since it 
is impossible for them to be dragged out 
until the hives are unpacked. That is, how- 
ever, only a gentle suggestion to the bee- 
keeper to go systematically through all 
colonies checking for laying queens, dis- 
ease, amount of stores, and scraping the 
bottom boards clean. Where double brood 
chambers are used, switching of the cham- 
bers, either at unpacking time or later 
when the first flow commences, is a wor- 
thy practice. The queen tending to work 
upward will encourage the bees to redis- 
tribute the stores and generally promote 
activity. I consider this cleaning, check- 
ing, and switching of chambers the most 
important manipulation of the year. 

Some back-lotters apparently consider 
themselves too clever to bother about 
reading bee journals and prefer to strug- 
gle along with a lot of naive hand-me- 
down beekeeping lore from antiquity. One 
of these, once proud owner of six or more 
colonies, now reduced to one, complained 
explosively. I suggested that perhaps dis- 
ease had been responsible for part of the 
loss. “Oh, no!” he said brightly, “I always 
wrap the combs in newspaper in the fall 
and store them in a cool room.”—J. F. 
Norgren, Junius, South Dakota. 


eee 
MANITOBA, January 9. 


Weather: Since I 
wrote my last notes we 
have had mild weather 
in this province. The 
snow is now deeper and 
roads, over most of the 
province, are difficult 

for motor travel or are 

entirely closed. This 
coating of snow will give us moisture for 
next season, 
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Honey Crop: Honey has been persist- 
ently advertised all through the holiday 
season in grocery lists, which is quite un- 
usual. However, food dealers recognize 
that at the prevailing prices it is a good 
buy and should receive attention. 

I have never known the demand to be 
so good through the holiday season. Stock- 
taking with the dealers is now the order 
of the day and a streak of buying gen- 
erally develops as soon as stocktaking is 
over. 

Miscellaneous: After years of boosting 
for other strains of bees than Italians, 
there seems to be a general tendency to 
drop back to pure Italians. A number 
who were very enthusiastic regarding 
these other strains are now either in 
doubt or definitely convinced that Ital- 
ians are as good as any for the production 
of honey. 

Short courses are now the order of the 
day and these will keep us busy for most 
of the winter. The three-day short course 
seems to be very satisfactory at country 
points. These are preceded by a _ two 
weeks’ course at the university. The three 
day courses seem to act as feeders for the 
University Course the next year, and 
serve to awaken interest that later de- 
velops when put into practice with the 
bees. 

The southern area of bee producers 
seem to be getting nearer to us as the 
years pass. Trucks now travel nearly as 
fast as passenger cars and are as sure in 
the safe delivery of bees as express trains. 

One enthusiastic truck man writes me 
that his expenses on the way South and 
back were less than a third of the cost of 
expressing them. Seventeen hundred miles 
is not a long drive these days so the 
package men will surely have to organize 
to meet this demand whether they like it 
or not. 

There are many groups of beekeepers 
of this province where a truckload and 
more is needed to supply one community. 

The trucking of bees is not advisable 
where they must be reshipped for a dis- 
tance. Where they are delivered quickly 
to the receiver it is practical and likely 
to be continued. 

It has already been pointed out that 
only trucks with good tires and in good 
mechanical condition should attempt to 
make the trip. It has been amply demon- 
strated that trucking is past the experi- 
mental stage. 

With the long winter now settled down 
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on us in earnest, there is nothing left to 
do but make plans for spring. But, be- 
lieve it or not, as I came to work after 
lunch today, I saw a big fat robin pick- 
ing frozen fruit from a tree at the rear 
of the parliament buildings. No, I did not 
drink anything but tea at my lunch, and 
I am sure it was a robin. Some people 
think this a sign of an easy winter and an 
early spring.—L. T. Floyd, Manitoba, 
Canada. 
eee 


MICHIGAN, January 10. 
Weather: We have 
been having an old- 
fashioned winter, a 
nice covering of snow 
to protect the clovers, 
temperature moderate, 
but not much thawing. 
Bees have not had a 
fly since late Novem- 
ber, and in cases of late feeding and pack- 
ing, are in need of a cleansing flight soon. 
One commercial beekeeper did not move 
his bees into the cellar in late November, 
waited for a good cleansing flight which 
has not come yet, and still has the bees 
outdoors. They are probably better off 
than to be moved in, needing a flight. 
Honey Sales: There are relatively few 
lots of honey left in Michigan. The retail 
price has not advanced but prices offered 
for bulk honey are somewhat higher. Nat- 
urally, many are wondering whether the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court on 
the A. A. A. and its relation on foodstuff 
prices, will affect honey. It is our opinion 
that, should food prices lower somewhat, 
more honey will move from the grocer’s 
shelf, many consumers will have 
more money left in their grocery budget 
with which to buy honey. 
Miscellaneous: Beekeepers will have a 
chance to hear Prof. F. B. Paddock, of 
Iowa State College; H. H. Root, Medina, 
Ohio; and C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
as well as several Michigan honey produc- 
ers at the Beekeepers’ Conference to be 
held February 4-5, during Farmers’ Week 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
The annual Beekeepers’ Short Course 
will be given at Michigan State College, 
February 11-14. Lloyd Markham, Ypsilan- 
ti, will assist with the course, also D. P. 
Barrett, Chief Apiary Inspector. The 
course is open to anyone and there is no 
charge for tuition. A program will be 
sent to anyone on request. The subjects 
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covered are of interest to both beginners 
and commercial producers. 

D. P. Barrett, Chief Apiary Inspector, 
reports good co-operation on the part of 
prosecuting attorneys in the various coun- 
ties where beekeepers are delinquent in 
registering. Michigan has spent since 1925 
nearly $265,00 in eradicating foulbrood 
and proposes to press the campaign for 
control of foulbrood. Our records indicate 
that foulbrood ean be reduced to a con- 
trollable percentage when proper methods 
and sufficient funds to enforce the law 
are intelligently used. Michigan is mak- 
ing satisfactory progress with its foul- 
brood campaign, and the majority of both 
large and small beekeepers are solidly be- 
hind the Department of Agriculture in its 
work.—R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, Mich. 


eee 
ILLINOIS, December 28, 1935. 


Weather: At the 
time we are 
having a cold spell with 
temperature. If 
this keeps up it will be 
hard on the unpacked 
bees. Owing to the lack 
of interest in bee busi- 
ness and a short crop 
of honey there are many unpacked ecolo- 
nies in the state this year. We have had 
a number of good rains. The ground is 
moist and conditions look favorable for 
next year. 

Honey Crop: During the early part of 
the season the white sweet clover yielded 
nectar freely, and then very abruptly the 
flow was cut off and the bees used up 
some of the honey they had stored. The 
result is there is very little honey in the 
state that does not have a tinge of the 
fall honey. Some beekeepers are buying 
honey from out of the state to build up 
the quality of their honey which they are 
bottling for their trade. 

Spanish needle yielded very heavily, in 
some cases over 180 pounds of honey per 
colony. The only parts of the state where 
this is possible are river bottom sections. 
Spanish needle honey has a much better 
flavor than the heartsease. The strong fla- 
vor of heartsease honey makes it unfavor- 
able for blending with other honeys or 
for use in baking. 

Miscellaneous: The wholesale price of 
light honey not mixed with heartsease is 
between 8 and 10 cents. Heartsease flavor- 
ed honey, also fall honey, brings 6% 


present 


zero 
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cents. The retail price has not advanced 
but in the small towns honey has moved 
slowly and there has been a considerable 
amount of price cutting, leaving a small 
margin for anyone who wants to buy and 
resell honey. The work of the American 
Honey Institute has created a better de- 
mand for honey and has increased the 
wholesale price. The education of the 
homemaker to the use of honey would ecre- 
ate a better retail price. This can be ac- 
complished by placing in the hands of 
homemakers recipes that call for honey, 
and by demonstration work.—C. L. Duax, 
Chicago, M1. 
eee 
SOUTH CAROLINA, January 7. 

Weather: I will give 
a summary of the 1935 
season in South Caro- 
lina. January and Feb- 
ruary were unusually 
warm and the queens 
laid very heavily, and 
by the last of February 
there were from four 
to six frames of sealed brood in the ma- 
jority of hives. 

The weather began to turn cold at the 
first of March, in fact, the entire month 
of March was cold and rainy so the bees 
had very few days to fly. With so much 
brood as they had in the hivés they nec- 
essarily had to draw heavily on their 
food supply so that most hives came very 
near starving. 

April came in pretty and warm and the 
honey plants bloomed, but the bees were 
in such a weakened condition that it took 
them all summer to build back to normal 
strength. Our summer and fall honey flow 
was very good and the bees went into 
winter quarters from fair to a good con- 
dition. 

Our first killing frost was around the 
10th of October, unusually early, but we 
did not have another frost until late in 
November. In a number of cases I saw 
plants that were killed by the first frost 
put up new or second growth and this 
new growth bloomed. I believe, as a 
whole, our bees went into winter quar- 
ters in good condition, and we are hoping 
for a better crop in 1936. 

Honey Crop: There was a very small 
crop of honey gathered compared to nor- 
mal and all of this has left the hands of 
the producer. Honey has been very slow 
in demand this fall.—E. 8. Prevost, Clem- 
son, South Carolina. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK, Dec. 30, 1935. 

The temperature has 
been hovering around 
zero for nearly 10 days. 
We have had snow 
since December 13 with 
the exception of a cou- 
ple of days’ thaw. 
There is very little 
frost in the ground as 
covered the ground before 
freezing, which is an ideal condition for 
clover and seeding. Wheat and all grasses 
are also in good shape, but that does not 
mean much so early in the season, as Feb- 
ruary and March are usually the months 
that raise havoc in the heaving of clover. 
Sometimes the clover will heave out in the 
early spring and along will come copious 
April rains and it will all take root again 
and everything will be O. K. Beekeepers 
do not get the crop until the honey is in 
the supers, and even then we thought we 
had it last summer but it disappeared 
largely by the extracting time, because, 
due to unfavorable weather conditions 
bees needed some of it for stores. So in the 
future we should wait until the honey is 
in the cans. 











the snow 


Miscellaneous: Bees have been confined 
for about eight weeks which is unusual 
for this section. We usually have a late 
November flight, but not this year. How- 
ever, bees are quiet and where they are 
supplied with sufficient stores, they will 
probably come through in fair shape. I 
notice in some of our own colonies where 
we resorted to late feeding and where 
the bees have not since had a flight there 
is some uneasiness with oceasional flying 
out and wasting of the bees. The stores 
used were two and one-half parts sugar to 
one of water, and hives packed with the 
feeders on. 

Honey is the nearest to being complete- 
ly cleaned orf the market that I have ever 
known at this time of the year except 
during the war. There is a decided stif 
fening of prices and no large lots for sale. 
The only honey available is small lots at 
retail prices. There is but little change in 
retail with the advance in 
wholesale prices there is too small a mar- 
gin for dealers to operate and many are 
not handling honey. I fear there will be 
serious reaction if further price advances 
are attempted. With an apparent good de- 
mand it is a serious setback to the indus- 
try not to have enough to supply the mar- 
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ket. All should attempt to stabilize the 
market and supply the most urgent de- 
mands, so as to hold the market open for 
the new crop when it arrives. 

It is too early to anticipate what busi- 
ness there will be in pollination. At the 
beginning of the depression apples held up 
well with other prices, but they have not 
shared in the general advances of comi- 
modities. It seems that all efforts of the 
New Deal have increased costs for the 
farmers of this section but selling prices 
of commodities produced in this section 
have not advanced accordingly, and many 
growers have no funds nor means to pro- 
duee another crop unless there is a decided 
advance in prices for what apples that are 
still held in storage.—H. M. Myers, Ran- 
somville, New York. 


eee 
NEW JERSEY, January 6. 


Weather: It has been 
snowing nearly all day 
and the radio promises 
continued cold for sev- 
eral days. The tempera- 
ture is just a little be- 
low freezing. We had 
a some real winter 

weather during the last 
half of December. There was much zero 
and weather with ‘about five 
and six inches of snow and strangely 
enough there was considerably more than 
this in the extreme southern part of the 
state where a large snow fall is a rarity. 
Bees here in Caldwell have not had a 
flight since the first week in December, 
but they seem to be clustering quietly on 
the combs. Within the last week we have 
had several days when the temperature 
approached 45 or 50 degrees. This should 
allow even a weak colony to adjust itself 
to other combs for food if they should 
need it. 

Miscellaneous: Honey seems to be mov- 
ing readily. Several beekeepers have ex- 
pressed difficulty in being able to obtain 
extra New Jersey honey for their trade. 

The shifting trend in honey production, 
as brought out by Mr. Clay at the De- 
troit convention, seems to apply pretty 
well to New Jersey conditions, as there 
is every reason to believe that much more 
comb honey could be produced in many 
parts of this state. It is generally be- 
lieved that a large portion of New Jersey 
nectar is wasted, as there are no bees to 
gather the crop. This opinion is even 
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strengthened by statistics recently put 
out. The United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economies gives the estimated num- 
ber of colonies in New Jersey as 40,000 
for 1928. These figures then show a grad- 
ual decline until 1931 when the number 
was given as 30,000 and since then, by the 
same figures, it is down to 15,000 in 1934. 
The estimated yield per colony has like- 
wise dropped from 40 pounds in 1928 to 
20 pounds in 1934. 

Statistics recently made available in 
booklet form by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Circular 247) also 
show a decline in the state beekeeping ac- 
tivities. Perhaps this decrease in the to- 
tal honey production and in the number 
of beekeepers is in a measure responsible 
for the increased demand for honey today, 
and in view of this increased demand, to- 
gether with the fair prices obtainable and 
the many excellent areas not now pro- 
ducing to their maximum, it should be 
profitable for many to increase their pro- 
duction to the limit. 

A study of the statistics in this cireu- 
lar would tend to strengthen the belief 
that some of New Jersey’s better beekeep- 
ing areas are not now producing any- 
where near their maximum. A case in 
point would be a comparison of Hudson 
and Sussex counties. Hudson County is 
well built up and offers but little in the 
way of bee forage except for large quan- 
tities of tide-marsh and the weeds that 
grow on waste ground. Still this county ex- 
ceeds the state average in colony produc- 
tion. Sussex County, on the other hand, 
appears to the average person as having 
much greater possibilities and certain in- 
dividual beekeepers located there show 
very good returns, yet the average quan- 
tity of honey harvested per colony is only 
about half of that of Hudson County and 
is less than half of the state average as 
given by the figures. Some beekeepers 
have already become aware of this condi- 
tion and have increased their holdings. 
Others, no doubt, will do likewise, but 
unless the movement should begin soon 
there will be tons and tons of honey go- 
ing to waste.—John Conner, North Cald- 
well, New Jersey. 

eee 
ALABAMA, January 9. 

Weather: December was the coldest 
here since 1876, the temperature being 
freezing or below for 19 days of the 31. 
Northern beekeepers wintering in the 
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South wondered if they were gaining 
much so far as climate was concerned. 
While there had been some rain during 
the fall, it has been very light but with 
the New Year came warmer weather and 
heavy rains. So much rain that all the 
streams were out of their banks and bee- 
keepers hurried to any yards that were in 
danger of being flooded. Neither the cold 
nor the exeessive rainfall will affect the 
production of package bees or honey. 

Bees are wintering well, but the condi- 
tion in which they come through and the 
production of packages will depend on the 
weather in the early spring. 

Miscellaneous: Package shippers are 
preparing for the greatest demand this 
spring that has ever been known. With 
practically all honey already out of the 
hands of the producers and an actual short- 
age of honey in sight, the demand for 
packages should be the best ever. 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court did not affect the Bee Marketing 
Agreement in any way and the fact that 
the price of bees and queens will be uni- 
form this season allows both shippers and 
buyers to know just what they may ex- 
pect along this line-——J. M. Cutts, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


ONTARIO, January. 10. 


Weather: Last month 
I stated that the weath- 
er had been mild. About 
December 15 we had a 
change and for 2 weeks 
or more nearly every 
morning the thermome- 
ter showed zero or low- 
er, and one morning, 
14 below. During all this time and right 
up to date the ground has been covered 
with about five inches of snow. Since 
January 1, the weather has been rather 
mild with much fog, and old Sol showing 
his face at only rare intervals. The re- 
port over the radio tonight from Toronto, 
says that during the last four weeks we 
have had 39 hours less sunshine than the 
average of many years, so that gives an 
idea of the rather dreary weather that 
1936 has given us so far. However, no 
harm has been done to anything that I 
know of, and the blanket of snow so 
evenly distributed over most of the prov- 
ince is sure to be a real benefit in many 
ways. 
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Miscellaneous: Bees appear to be win- 
tering all right. We have had no extreme 
cold of long duration and the bees had 
a fairly late flight. 

There is little change in marketing con- 
ditions. The major part of last season’s 
crop seems to have left the producers. 
Dealers that I have interviewed do not 
appear to have very heavy supplies on 
hand. But just today I was sorry to see a 
bargain sale of honey, among other items, 
advertised by a chain store, at exactly 34 
per cent less than we have been selling 
the same sized package for. One peculiar 
feature of the honey market at present is 
that there seems to be a surplus of small- 
sized containers and a shortage of 60- 
pound tins. 

Although we Canadians are interested 
in many problems confronting our cousins 
“over the line,” yet recent decisions con 
cerning the A, A. A. and some other al 
phabetical rebuses, naturally make us won 
der as to the probable aftermath, in so far 
as the price of package bees are concern- 
ed. I believe that I am voicing the senti- 
ments of most fair-minded beekeepers here 
in Ontario (possibly for most of Canada) 
when I say that I think that prices of 
packages two years ago were too low— 
in fact, in many cases bees must have been 
handled and sold at a loss to the produc- 
er of the bees. Having said this, it is but 
fair to say that many of the same fair- 
minded beekeepers now think that the 
prevailing prices are rather high when 
current prices of honey are taken into con- 
sideration. Personally, I know of thou- 
sands of pounds of good honey that were 
sold this past season that did not net the 
producer five cents per pound after the 
price of containers was deducted. My own 
opinion is that such sacrifices were en- 
tirely unnecessary. No doubt the old law 
of supply and demand will ultimately set- 
tle the question. 

In sending my last notes I overlooked 
mentioning the passing of Jacob Alpaugh 
of Lakeland, Florida, formerly an expert 
and successful Ontario beekeeper, well 
known to many of the older members of 
the eraft here in Ontario. He was return- 
ing from a trip to California and con- 
tracted pneumonia at the home of a friend 
in Missouri, the disease terminating fa- 
tally in a few days. Our sincere sympathy 
is extended to Mrs. Alpaugh in her south- 
ern home.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Long Confinement of Bees During Winter 


Question finished packing my bees for 
winter on October 29. Since then it has been 
so cold and oudy that they haven't had a 
good flight. Last winter they were without a 
fight for four months on account of so much 
now. Can they live six months without a 
flight? It is now January 2 S. L. Hart, Lowa. 

Answer.—As a rule, bees get a cleans- 


ing flight some time during January. If 
your bees do not get a flight until April, 
the long-continued confinement might re 
sult in bees. If, 
your colonies are strong in bees and if the 


some loss of however, 
quality of stores is good and the protee 
tion adequate, the bees should live four 
and a half or possibly five months with 
out a flight. Six months would be a long 
time without a flight. Cellar-wintered bees 
in Canada have gone six months without 
a flight, but the outside wintered bees are 
susceptible to more variations of tempera- 
than cellar-wintered 
bees do not get a flight during January 
or February they may get one some time 
during early March, and that would be 
less than five months’ confinement. 
Honey Won’t Stay in Pails 

Question We have produced extracted hon- 
ey for the past twelve years, and this is my 
first experience of having the honey expand in 
the pails and throw off the covers. Can you tell 
me what is the cause of this? We are keeping 
it in a warm place, not too warm, but quite a 
number of the patis bulge at the bottoms, then 
the covers lift off with force. There seems to be 
quite a pressure, as if it were working.—Ben 
Kin, Minnesota 

Answer.—-We received quite a number 
of letters this year regarding the condi- 
tion of honey and its tendency to ferment. 
This due to the 


weather conditions that obtained through- 


tures are bees. If 


condition is doubtless 
out a large portion of the country last 
season. The atmosphere contained an un- 
usual amount of moisture which made the 
honey very diffieult, if not 
impossible. About the only thing you can 


ripening of 


do with the honey in question is to heat 
it to 160 degrees Fahrenheit by placing 
the container of 
small 


honey on a 
boiler 


couple of 
of heated 
water, leaving it at that temperature for 
about three-quarters of an hour, then al- 


sticks in a wash 


lowing it to cool. This heating drives off 
the excess moisture. In other words, the 
heating does what the bees did not have 
a chance to do on account of abnormal 
weather conditions. It is reasonably safe 


to assume that the unusual abnormal 


weather conditions of last summer are not 
likely to recur 
should have a series of rainy seasons. 
Operating Out-Apiaries 

Question.—How would you work an apiary 
that is 100 miles away trom home, for extract 
ed honey, with the fewest visits possible, and 
still get a good profit!—E. H. Nietsche, New 
York 


Answer.—Apiaries some distance away 


unless, perchance, we 


from home are and can be operated with 
a fair degree of and with 
some profit, provided the season is favor 
able for beekeeping. We have a unit of 
apiaries about 80 miles from Medina, op 
erated for the production of extracted 
honey. When visiting these apiaries we 
always take a full load of supers during 
the spring and early summer months, If 
the not needed the day we 
take them to the yards, they are piled up 
bee-proof until they needed. When 
surplus honey is ready to be removed, we 
bring home a full load of honey each 
time, instead of returning with an empty 
truck. It is necessary to plan ahead in- 
telligently in order to make trip 
count for the most. You can perhaps plan 
your work in such a way that the apiary 
ean be checked through in one day. You 
would have to leave home rather early in 
the morning and possibly you would re- 
turn home rather late in the evening. You 


satisfaction 


supers are 


are 


each 


should reduce your auto mileage as much 
as possible. It is impossible to make as 
much profit from an apiary operated 100 
miles from home as from an apiary at 
home, unless, perchance, the location one 
hundred miles from home would give a 
larger crop of honey to make this out 
apiary operation worth while. 
Two Versus Three Pound Packages 

Question.—I am planning to install some 

packages in the spring. Which, in your opin 


ion, is the better, the two or the three pound 
size’—J. A. Bradv North Dakota 


Answer.—The size of the package the 
beekeeper should purchase depends large 
ly on the locality, also the time and dura- 
tion of the major honey flow. In white 
clover and alsike regions, the three-pound 
size is preferable beeause it is necessary 
that packages be built up rapidly into 
colonies of normal strength in time for 
the beginning of the main honey flow 
which usually comes relatively early and 
is of comparatively short duration. In 
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sweet clover and alfalfa regions the main 
honey flow starts somewhat later than 
the honey flow in white and alsike clover 
regions. Furthermore the sweet clover flow 
longer duration. two- 
pound packages can be used to good ad- 
and alfalfa re- 
gions provided packages are installed ear- 


is of Therefore, 


vantage in sweet clover 


ly enough in the season. 


Observation Hive for School During Winter 

Question Our class in biology is very much 
interested in beekeeping. Wou!d it be possible 
for me to get an observation hive to place near 
the window of our room, with the en 
trance of the hive facing out of doors, in order 
to study the bees during the winter months? 
J. A. Sloan, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—In a southern state, as for in- 
southern Lou 
isiana, where bees can fly practically each 


class 


stanee, southern Texas, or 


month of the year, an observation hive 
of bees could be used to advantage in a 


classroom during the winter months. How- 
ever, here in the North, bees are normally 
in a state of quiescence during the win 
ter months, and it would be inadvisable 
to place an observation hive in your 
classroom, as suggested. The warmth of 
the room would cause the bees to be quite 
active, and they would die in a short 
time, because the cold weather would not 
permit them to fly out of doors. The 
queen would lay a few eggs, but brood 
rearing would not continue normally be- 
cause the bees could not gather fresh pol- 
len to feed the larvae. The ‘bees, because 
of abnormal activity, would soon-die. You 
could have an hive of 
in the classroom from April to October. 
The bees would then be able to gather 


observation bees 


pollen and nectar, and brood rearing 
would proceed normally. Your idea of 


having the hive for the study of bees in 
your classroom is certainly commendable. 


How to Kill Bees in. a Schoolhouse 


Question. I am obliged to remove a swarm 
of bees which have been located in the side 
of a schoolhouse for several years. Part of the 
bees are located behind a flue in such a way 
that I am sure I wi!l not be able to get them 
even by taking out the wall. What can I blow 


into that place with a smoker, which will kill 
the Austin E. Fife, California. 


There are two substances that 


bees? 
Answer. 
you ean use to kill bees in an enclosure. 
You ean buy Cyanogas in the form of a 
powder in one pound tin cans. Pour some 
of the powder into an unlighted smoker, 
turn it upside down and blow the con- 
tents (Cyanogas) into the opening where 
the bees enter. This will kill the bees in- 
stantly. We advise you not to have any 
one in the building while this gas is being 
used. The other material is known as ¢ar- 
bon bisulphide, which comes in liquid 
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form. A pint of this liquid squirted into 
the opening where the bees enter would 
kill them. Evaporated carbon bisulphide 
is very explosive and fire should be kept 
away from it. During vacation you could 
use either Cyanogas or carbon bisulphide 
with perfect safety. 
No Bee Repellant for Spray Poison 

Question.—I understand there has been ex 
perimenting along the line of using a spreader 
in spray poison mixtures for fruit trees that 
also will serve as a repellant to the bees. Can 
you shed any light on this subject!/—T. J. 
Rowe, Idaho. 


Answer.—No effective repellant has yet 
been discovered that with a 
poisonous spray or dust. The only thing 
to do is to move the bees away if you can 
not induce the fruit growers to change 
their taetics. 

Installing Packages on Full Sheets of 
Poundation 

Question.—I intend to buy about ten pack 
ages of this coming spring. | have no 
combs of honey and will have only full sheets 


of foundation wired in frames, to put the bees 
on to. Is there danger of the bees absconding 


can be used 


bees 


or leaving the hive entirely after being in 
stalled, and will the bees draw out the full 
sheets of foundation if fed sugar syrup?— 
H. A. Hudson, Wisconsin, 


Answer. 
packages of bees satisfactorily in hives 
containing only frames with full sheets 
of foundation wired. As a matter of fact, 
very few beginners in beekeeping have 


Yes, it is possible to install 


combs of honey to put into hives intended 
for packages of bees. It is quite neces- 
sary, of course, to have the bees in the 
packages filled with sugar syrup just be- 
fore they are put into the hives. To do 
this, sugar syrup should be painted on 
the wire screens of the shipping cages un- 
til the bees have taken all the syrup they 
will hold. Direetions for installing the 
packages should be carefully followed. 
Bees that are filled with syrup do not fly 
around much immediately after being re- 
from 
cluster 


leased 
They 


which is used in comb building. It is an 


shipping cages into hives. 
and begin secreting wax 
advantage to install bees late in the eve 
ing so that they may get established in 
the hives during the night and then they 
will orient themselves the following 
morning. Sometimes when bees not prop- 
erly fed with sugar syrup are installed 
during a hot day, they fly out of the hives 
and drift from one hive to another. One 
of the secrets of success in handling pack- 
ages installed in hives containing frames 
with full sheets of foundation is to keep 
a continuous feed of sugar syrup on each 
hive until abundant nectar from natural 


sourees is available. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Those of our 1936 class of beginners in 
beekeeping who already have some bees 
are perhaps a little anxious to know what 
care the bees require this month. Others 
who do not yet have bees, but expect to 
obtain them soon are anxious to know 
just how to proceed. There is a thrill of 
anticipation that comes as we approach 
spring. 

Beginners Who Have Bees 

Some of you beginners have had bees 
for some little time, while others may 
have started this past season. This long 
cold snowy winter we are having in the 
North makes veteran beekeepers, as well 
somewhat anxious about 
their bees. Ordinarily bees in the North 


as beginners, 


get at least one good cleansing flight dur- 
ing late December or January. Bees in 
most of the northern states and Canada 
have not had a good flight since late Oc- 
tober or early November, and this is 
January 21. 

Colonies that are well supplied with 
stores of good quality and have adequate 
protection against the elements, are like- 
ly to survive the winter and should not be 
disturbed. The blanket of snow is good 
protection against the cold. 

3eekeepers in the North frequently be- 
come concerned about dead bees at the 
entrances of hives. This really is a good 
omen and denotes normal conditions. 
Some of the old bees normally die off dur- 
ing the winter and they are carried out 
and dropped on the alighting boards of the 
hives when the temperature permits bees 
to move around within the hives. 

In some parts of the South bees will 
be active during warm days and may 
need attention. If, however, each colony 
has plenty of honey, bees should not be 
molested until the early spring honey flow 
starts. 

Feed Bees If Necessary 

When it is known that colonies actually 
need food (in the event that ample feed- 
ing was not done last fall) this feeding 
can be done in regions where the weather 
is not too cold with friction-top pail feed- 
ers. Punch about 20 small holes with a 
three-penny nail in the lid of a five or 
ten pound pail. Fill the pail with syrup 


made by mixing two parts of sugar with 
one part of water. Put the lid on and in 
vert the pail of warm syrup over the hole 
in the inner cover, or, if an inner cover 
is not used, the pail of syrup may be in- 
verted directly over the top bars of the 
frames. An empty super is placed under 
the hive cover and old bags or pieces of 
burlap may be packed around the pail of 
syrup to conserve the heat of the bees. 

Feeding bees that are short of stores at 
this time in the North is somewhat diffi- 
cult, because the bees can not take liquid 
feed from a feeder when the weather is 
very cold. Colonies can be carried to a 
cellar or basement and fed as described 
above, or, cubes of pure cane sugar may 
be placed on top of the frames directly 
above the bees. 


How Shall the Beginner Begin? 

There are at least five ways or methods 
of beginning beekeeping, viz.: buying 
hives of bees, capturing stray swarms, 
buying swarms from beekeepers, cutting 
bee trees and buying package bees from 
the South. 

Some buy bees locally at sales. This 
method is all right, provided the colonies 
oceupy hives of standard dimensions that 
contain frames with good wired combs 
drawn from full sheets of worker foun- 
dation. Such colonies should be inspected 
by an authorized state bee inspector be- 
fore the purchase is made, to make sure 
they are free from disease. This is very 
important. 

Some get swarms of bees from bee trees. 
There is something fascinating about this 
work, but usually it does not pay, unless 
the beginner has plenty of time, patience, 
and energy. 

Buying or capturing swarms is a more 
satisfactory method provided one has good 
hives to put the swarms into. Usually, 
however, swarms are offered for sale too 
late in the season to store much surplus 
honey the same season. 

Package Bee Method the Best 

The package bee method is by far the 
most satisfactory, because it is possible 
to install packages in hives in the spring, 
preferably at the beginning of the fruit 

(Continued on page 116.) 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





The first prosecution under the beekeep- 
ers’ registration law of Michigan was of 
a commercial beekeeper living at Elmhall, 
Michigan. He was charged with failing to 
register and pay for registration fee. He 
pleaded guilty and paid a fine of $10 and 
costs. 


Extension Bulletin No. 150, entitled, 
“Hints for Using Honey,” by Robert Her- 
shey; also Bulletin 149, “Honey Vinegar,” 
by Frederick W. Fabian, are now avail- 
able free of charge at the Extension Divi- 
sion of the Michigan State College of Ag- 
riculture at Lansing. 


The spring series of radio discussions 
for honey producers will begin again on 
Monday, March 23, at 12 o’clock over 
WOI, Ames, Iowa. These honey production 
discussions represent the longest effort on 
a single topic by WOT and is one of the 
permanent features of the station. It 
seems from the response that producers 


have accepted it as a part of their routine 
and this makes a most excellent combina- 
tion. It is possible through the radio to 
keep the producers in touch with rapidly 
changing conditions. 


A list of dealers in bee supplies, pack- 
age bees, nuclei and queens is compiled 
once every year by the Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This list is sent to corre- 
spondents who wish to purchase bees, sup- 
plies, ete. The list is now being revised 
and those who desire to be listed again or 
who wish to be entered for the first time 
should send to the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, National Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Maryland, the following in- 
formation: Name and address; dealer in 
(1) bees and queens (state race); (2) 
package bees (state type and race); (3) 
bee supplies; (4) honey packing equip- 
ment. The list will be closed for entries 
on April 15. 





Bees, Men 


and Things 





“Bees have been gathering pollen from 
the maple since January 5.”—-M. Steven- 
son, Louisiana. 

* 


“The successive years of drouth and 
prevalence of grasshoppers have left hon- 
ey plants in the poorest condition I’ve 
ever known. Acres of alfalfa even under 
the ditches have killed out.”—Earl C. 
Reed, Wyoming. 


“Mrs. Ila Leonard Wermuth, House- 
hold Editor, Michigan Farmer, gave a 
honey demonstration before the members 
of the local Grange at Dimondale, Michi- 
gan, which was attended by about 75 in- 
terested Grangers. Local beekeepers fur- 
nished honey for attendance prizes and 
for use in the demonstration.”—R. H. 
Kelty, Michigan. 


XUM 


“My honey crop the past season was 
only about one-third of what it should 
have been, but the quality is very fine 
and so heavy that I could hardly throw it 
out of the combs. It granulates very quick- 
ly. The went into winter in fine 
shape.”—D. A. Cook, Indiana. 


bees 


“Bees were put in cellar November 10 
in fine condition and are now (December 
30) wintering well. My cellar is 8 feet by 
40 feet by 7 feet high inside, with 6-foot 
space between outer and inner doors. 
There are 18 inches of straw and dirt on 
roof. The temperature stays steadily at 
40 to 42 degrees. There are ventilators 12 
inches square, one in middle and one at 
far end. I close far end ventilator when 
severe weather sets in.”——Geo. P. Rich, 
North Dakota. 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us, 


admitted to these columns. Ref. 


Rate—-7 cents per counted word each in- 


sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding 





HONEY FOR SALE 


CHOICE clover honey. New 


mussen, Greenville, Mich 


60's. 


Frank Ras 





sellers is 


The 


anteed, 


of 
strict 


honey not guar 
references are required 


Hol 


reliability 
although 





COMB Howard Grimble, 


comb, N 


~ FANCY clover and fall honey 


Co., Kalona, lowa 


and extracted. 


Kalona Honey 


CHOICE w hite clover honey in 60 Ib, cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. WW towee 

MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich 

FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 





Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
AMBER clover extracted, 7c; 
ey. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Comb, also extracted in sixties. 
Holm, Genoa, Ill. 


Sample, 15ce. C 
MICHIGAN clover 


also comb hon 


CHOICE honey in 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich 


new 


WHITE clover comb and extracted honey. 
Porterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich, 

FOR SALE—-White amber and buckwheat ex 
tracted. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

WRITE me for prices and samples of honey 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind, 

FOR SALE—Clover and buckwheat extracted 
in 5 and 60-lb. tins. Walter Severson, Altamont, 
x Y 

TUPELO HONEY 
Ib Anthony Bros 
Florida 


MICHIGAN'S finest 





New 60-lb. cans, &e per 
Honey Co., Apalachicola, 


well ripened white hon 


ey in new 60's. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni 
son, Mich. 

WHITE and light amber clover and a few 
sixties of buckwheat. H. E. Crowther, Jeffer 
son, Ohio 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on _ bees 


Satisfaction 





guaranteed Case or quantity, J 
StahIman,. Grover Hill, Ohio 
FOR SALE Nice clover extracted filtered 


through muslin, 7%c; dark amber, 6'2c¢ per 
pound: two 60-lb. cans to case. H. G Quirin, 
Pellevue, Ohio 

21,000 Ibs. fine light color and fall flower 
honey in 60-lb. cans, 6 and 7 cents: also dark 
boiled honey. Sample, 20 cents. John Burghardt 
Grand Is'‘and, Nebr 





NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St 
Syracuse, N J 

OUR 1936 crop of best Michigan clover hon 
ey should he ready for the market in July 
Speak for vour requirements. E. D. Townsend 
& Sons, Northstar, Michigan 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 











LIGHT AMBER “extracted honey. The Hub- 


bard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 


BUCKWHEAT honey in 60's, 6%c; clover 


7c. Harold Long, Millville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Fine grade light amber’ bulk 
comb honey. Hyde Bros., New Canton, Hl 

HONEY in bottles, 4, 8, 16, 32 oz.: 2%, 5 
60 Ib. pails. Cap honey. J. H. Searff, P. O. Box 
536, Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Honey in 60-lb. cans, two in 
case; light, 7c; dark, 5%e lb. F. O. B. here. 
Sample, 10c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED | 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOT'E—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 





only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 





WANTED 
lowa, 

WANTED 
State quantity 
Holland, Mich 


WANTED 


Honey. Russell Smalley, Rippey, 


Pure beeswax. Send samples 
available and prices. O' Meara, 


Comb and extracted honey. Mail 


sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind 

WANTED—Honey, all grades, amber and 
capping melter honey our specialty. Blue Rib 


bon Honey Co., Gurnee, I 

WANTED—Cash paid for clover honey in 
any quantity, suitable for bottling. Send sam 
ple. F. M. Babeock, Fredonia, N. Y 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc Los Angeles, Calif. 

SPOT CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EX 
TRACTED HONEY Send samples and best 


price, ¢ W 
Wisconsin 


~ WANTED 


Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc 


Car lots or less, clover extracted 


honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos 
om Honey Co 712 Kossuth St.. Columbus 
Ohio 

WANTED--HONEY FOR CASH. Truck lots 
or carloads, good Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas and wes 
tern honey. We are large cash buyers. Write us 
W. F. Straub & Co., Chicago, Ill 


~ WANTED 


Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 








will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send sample, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honev Com 
pany, Hamilton & Company. Agent, 108 West 
Sixth St.. Los Angeles, California 
FOR SALE 

200 used 8-frame comb honey supers with 

section holders. Peter Riester, R. D. 1, Auburn, 


q' 
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SAVE MONEY with a Rietsche foundation 
press. John Stegedirk, Hubbard, Iowa. 


YOUR wax worked into plain medium brood, 
foundation for 15¢ per pound; thin super, 22c. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Lowa. 


~ ELECTRICAL 





uncapping knives, $10.00 

each, with thermostat, $14.00. Paul Krebs, 
8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

FIFTY sets deep wired extracting combs. 


Cheap, no disease. Write for prices; reason for 
selling, part drone comb, J. G. Kilian, Ridge- 
way, N. C 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation at 
prices Plain, wired and thin 
worked at lowest rates. E. 8S. 
ville, N. ¥ 

QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Mich 


WIRED FRAMES 


reduced 
section. Wax 
Robinson, May- 


Shipped K. D., nail up 
perfectly, no warped combs. Let us prove it 
Discount on trial order, Catalog free. A. E 
Wolkow Co., Hartford, Wis 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 


Denver, Colo 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 


Write us or drive over M53, 
of Detroit. 
Mich. 


fifty miles north 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


CHOICE Italian queens. White Pine Bee 
Farms, Rockton, Pa. With Gleanings from 1911. 





GOOD young Italian queens mailed any time. 
Order now, 75c each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia, ‘ 





20 colonies, 10-frame, food-chambers. Guar 
anteed. Highway 41. W. C. Stamps, 706 Beech 
St.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





WRITE me your wants for package bees. My 
proposit‘on will please you. Leonard 8S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 

THREE-BANDED Italian bees and 
Write for circular. Alamance Bee 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., 

FOR SALE 125 colonies of bees at Weston, 
Mich.: guaranteed free from disease. A. S. Ted 
man, 116 Patten Heights, Lakeland, Florida. 


ITALIANS and CAUCASIANS. When in the 
market for queens and bees, get in touch with 
Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas. Agents for 
Pinard Nailless queen cage. 

I HAVE leased in most of the Gulf 
States, so can likely ship you those 12% over 
size packages direct from your favorite ship 
per. Mail a postal card for full particulars. E 
D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 


queens 
Company, 
Graham, N. C. 








bees 





FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees in modern 
10-frame standard equipment, well located in 
6 vards; they have lots of honey end extracting 
equipment. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 

W. Burleson & Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


BEST Mountain Gray Caucasian bees and 
queens, Select queens, 75c; 2-pound package 
with queen, $2.45; 3-pound package with queen 
$3.15. Booking orders without deposit. Full 
Safe arrival guaranteed. P. B. Skinner 
Greenville, Ala. 


weight 
Bee Co.. 





CAUCASIAN”’ package bees and queens for 
spring delivery. Untested queens, 75¢ each; 2- 
lb. pkg. with queen. $2.45 each; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $3.15 each. Shipping season begins April 
1. Safe arrival and satisfaction. Lewis & Til- 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
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THE NORMA ROY APIARY—lItalian bees 
with young laying queen, on comb, brood and 
honey, 2 pounds bees with queen, 1 comb, $2.45; 
3 pounds bees with queen, 1 comb, $3.15. Book 
yeur order now. Fix shipping date. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, La. 


ON PAGE 128 of this number of Gleanings 
you wll find an interesting half-page describ- 
ing a desirable lot of package bees. | have 
many more desirable lots to offer, all of which 
will be described in a mimeograph sheet that 
will be mailed intending purchasers upon re- 
ceipt of a postat ecard. Address E, D. Town 
send, Northstar, Michigan. 








HELP WANTED 





BEEKEEPER-FARMER.,. Steady. Write fully. 
Canteen, 3087 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


WANT'ED—A helper, small farm, and bee 
business. Box 2, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Medina, Ohio. 

WANT'ED-—Man to run fifteen colonies on 
shares; near Chicago. W. B. Kirby, 1019 Wash 
ington Blvd., Oak Park, III. 

YOUNG MAN for season 1936. Must have 
experience, State your qualifications and wages 
in your letter. Fred D. Lamkin, King Ferry, 
ie. We 








A BEEKEEPER, ecarlot caliber, fireweed ter 
ritory, Pacific coast, French preferred, Also one 
helper. Address Box 1, Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, Medina, Ohio. 

WANTED—Reliable young man, clean hab- 
its, some experience for season as helper in ex 
tracted honey apiaries. State qualifications. Rog- 
er Lane, Trumansburg, New York. 

WANTED—Reliable young man with clean 
habits, some experience, to work with bees. 
Give full qualifications and salary expected 
Start April 1. Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y 


~ WANTED— Experienced "queen breeder, also 
helper for caging package Give refer 
ences and wages expected in first letter. Cali 
fornia Apiaries, J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 

WANTED 











bees 


Industrious young man_ with 
clean habits, some experience, to work with 
bees this room and board furnished 
Give full qualifications first letter. B. B. Cogg 
shall, Groton, N. Y 

WANTED—Reliable young man of good 
health and habits (farm training and bee ex 
perience preferred) for general beekeeping work. 
Board and room provided. State qualifications 
and wages expected. A. L. Coggshall, R. R 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED—Ambitious voung man, de 
siring to operate hee farm on shares, to work 
by month. Share proposition open after prov 
ing abilitv. State age. wage and experience. 
Earl M. Alexander, 239 Yankee Road, Middle 
town, Ohio. 


season: 








SITUATION WANTED 


WORK WANTED—One season's experience 
Gladys Warner, Pennock, Minnesota. 

WANTED—Experienced queen breeder like 
connection with large shipper. Salary or com 
mission. B. M Caumpler, 221 Herron St., 
Montgomery, Ala 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—100 swarms of Italian bees de 
livered. W. E. Doty, Portland, Mich. 





GENERAL JOB printing. A. Matson, 21513 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 








f16 


WANTED 





WANTED—Dark honey, also capping melter 


honey. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 
WANTED—Comb foundation _ rolls Hand 
power. J. Calhoun, 553 E Ave. ‘‘D,’’ San An 


gelo, Texas 








TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced beekeep 











er and inspector, available after May 1. Corre 
spondence solicited Melvin H Beck, Lake 
Preston, S. D 

BEST quality soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30 per thousand. Complete line of bee 
supplies manufactured by us. All prices the 
lowest. Free catalog Walter T. Kellev Co., 


Paducah 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 


Thagard’s Master-Bred 


IMPORTED ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 


For eighteen years we have bred from breed- 
ers direct from Italy. Our strain is bred for gen- 
tleness and honey-producing qualities. 


Here’s Why Mr. Stoller Prefers 
MASTER-BRED BEES 


Last vear we ordered 
Italian queens. We notice 
worked in rainy weather 
will sting. But the bees. of course, are not 
beautiful. They are very good honey gatherers 
and work better than the light strains 
fall weather. Stoller Apiarie 

We have hundreds of other letters similar to 
this one. 


Thousands of Package Bees to Offer 


We are in position to make prompt shipment 
on al] orders large or small. 


Ky. 





dark 
may be 


some of your 
your strain 
or when our strain 


so 


mn cool 


PRICES 
Two-pound package with queen $2.45 
Three-pound ares with queen 3.15 


Queens 75c each 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES. 


THE V. R. THAGARD COMPANY 


Established 1918 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 112.) 
and dandelion honey flow, and 
build the packages up to colonies of nor 
mal strength, in time to store a crop of 
from the main flow later on. Of 
this requires good management 
and a favorable season for producing hon- 
This means getting quick returns on 
investment and that is what interests 


bloom 


honey 
course, 


an 
all beginners. 
Get Hives Ready for Packages 

I suggested in my January talk that 
you send to a bee supply manufacturer 
for a catalog which contains descriptions, 
cuts, and prices of hives and other bee 
The importanee of having 
supers, and other bee equip 
ment throughout can not be over-empha 
sized. It is very necessary that there be 
bee spacing between the frames, 
the frames and the sides 
and ends of the hives and supers to avoid 
burr It will be realized that mod- 
ern bee hives have them today, are 
the result of a gradual evolution from the 
old-style log gum and box hive. 

It is usually cheaper to buy hives in 
the flat rather than nailed and painted. 
Most beginners have time to assemble and 
paint hives during the winter and early 
spring months. After hives are assembled 
they be held for the 
packages of bees that should be shipped 
some time after April 15, at a time that 
suits the convenience of the beginner. It 
pays to order packages early, also to spe 
the date approximate date on 
which shipment is desired. 

In next month’s talk we will take up 
the matter of installing packages proper- 
lv and the management necessary for 
maximum in honey production. 
Also we will diseuss the size of packages 


equipment. 
good hives, 


proper 
also between 
comb. 


as we 


may in readiness 


‘ify 


or 


success 





























GREENVILLE, ALABAMA that should be used in different regions 

| Beekeeping Authorities Senshi 
ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THE 1935 EDITION OF THE 
ABC and XYZ of BEE CULTURE 

815 Pages, 732 Illustrations 

ONLY $2.50 

| Gleanings ince Cuiseeesaso. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio | 
a a $4.00.) H 
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QUEENS 


Northern 
Beekeepers 





If you have never tried our Italian 


queens vou have a pleasant surprise 


in store. Send your order early. 


The A. 1. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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Three-band Italian 


Queens and 
Combless 
Package Bees 


As good as there are shipped in as light 
built packages as it is safe to ship in. 
Shipped on the day you want them. 
State health certificate with each ship 
ment. Enough overweight is added to 
take care of shrinkage while en route. 


Live arrival guaranteed. No orders too 


large to be handled out promptly. 


QUEENS BY MAIL PREPAID 


Untested, each 
Tested, each . 


BEES FOR EXPRESS SHIPMENT 
With Untested Queen, F. O. B. here. 


Two-pound packages .. .... $2.45 each 
Three-pound packages 3.15 each 


For mail shipments of bees, add 10c for 
each package, plus postage. 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 








B. B. PLIERS AND HIVE TOOL COMBINED 
Practical and handy tool for frame-lifter and 
holder. Price $1 by mail. California Bee & Tool 
Co., 810 W. Pedregosa, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS AND 
PACKAGE BEES 
For sale at Code Prices. Three-band or 
Golden bees, your choice. We guarantee 
to satisfy. 
E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Ala. 





CAUCASIAN POUND BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Until June Ist. queens by mail, untested, any 
number, 75¢ each; select tested, $2.00; breed- 
ers, $5.00. Pound bees, express collect, 2-lb. 
pkgs., with queens, each, $2.50; heavier pkgs., 
add 75¢ per lb. Nuclei and full colonies. Write 
for prices. 


BOLLING BEE CO., BOLLING, ALA. 


-! 





HIGH CLASS PRINTING AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. LABELS, STATIONERY, 
BOOKLETS, PAMPHLETS, ETC., ETC. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Package Bees & Queens 


‘*‘MAGNOLIA STATE’’ STRAIN THREE- 
BANDED ITALIANS 

‘*The early bird catches the worm,’’ is an old 
axiom, but very applicable to bee and queen 
orders, There is so much satisfaction in having 
orders booked and scheduled for shipment 
consecutively. There are just so many operations 
and manipulations in rearing GOOD QUEENS, 
and Nature can not be hurried beyond a certain 
point even under the most favorable conditions 

Since there is no charge for booking your or 
ders, won't you approximate your requirements 
as much as possible in advance? Later, we will 
make changes, if you have misjudged either 
way. and it will be your privilege to remit for 
your actual requirements 

We ship only in new, strong, and lightest 
possible packages of approved design, properly 
erated. Right methods of production of our bees 
and queens in our apiaries, together with proper 
preparation for shipment, and fast main line 
Express Service assure your bees reaching you 
in the best possible condition 

We guarantee: Freedom from disease, pure 
mating of queens. Queens to be laying properly 
before caging for shipment, as evidenced by 
hatching larvae. Prompt shipments and arrival 
in good condition 

PRICES: 

2-lb. pkgs. with select 1936 queens. .$2.45 each 
3-lb. pkgs. with select 1936 queens.. 3.15 each 
Larger packages, per pound additional K 
If queenless packages are wanted, deduct price 
of queen. 
Queens, select untested, 1936 rearing.75c each 

Everything we ship is fresh from our own 
vards, which probably accounts in large meas- 
ure for the small percentage of supersedure of 
our queens, 


Jensen’sApiaries, Macon, Miss. 
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Do You Want Service and 


Satisfaction? 


Try Merril 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shipper 


Italian 
Bees - Queens 


Guaranteed Delivery 
Code Prices 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCATUNNA, MISS. 























BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS AND 
PACKAGE BEES 














| ship overweight packages of young bees on 
date you want them. April and May delivery. 
Prices F. O. B. here 
}-lb. package with untested queen $3.15 
2-ib. package with untested queen 2.4& 
1 untested queen . . e- 75 
1 dozen untested queens , - oe O75 
15% diseount to dealers on 25 packages or 
more. 10% down books your order. Guaranteed 
safe arrival and free from disease 
Queer 1 Breeder, E. F. Day. the Best in the South. 
JOHN A. CRUMMEY, JESUP, GA., Box 351. 
=i 
Be P 
) Only live fish swim upstream.’’ Pack- 
) ige bees are making money for progres 
sive beekeepers. Are you getting your 
share’? Good packages increase profits 


Poor packages mean losses. May we serve 


you with really good packages and 


jueens? 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


B. ¥. D. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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NORMAN BROS.’ 


Packages and Queens 
“YES, SIR” 


You can depend on them when wanted. 
They will make colonies you will be proud 
of. While quality and service are to be 
considered, ours will please you. Let us 
prove it with our large yellow selected 3- 
banded honey-gathering strain of Italians. 
We ship overweight packages, young bees 
in light weight cages and now ready to 
book your order and serve you best for 
1936. Safe arrival, health certificate, en 
tire satisfaction guaranteed in U. 8S. A 
and Canada. Write for prices. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 


FOR SALE 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS & BEES 
Nothing But the Best 


Bright yellow and three-banded 





queens, 75¢ each. 

1 lb. of bees with young queen, $1.75 
2 Ibs. of bees with young queen, 2.45 
3 Ibs. of bees with young queen, 3.15 


You send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2. Greenville, Ala. 





' GASPARD’S 


High quality Golden and three-banded Ital 
ian queens and package bees for spring deliv- 
Book orders now and reserve shipping date. 


ery. 
COMB PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
2-Ib. package with queen and a frame of 
brood . . pres < FT 
3 1b. package with queen and a frame of 


brood 


0e 


tional frame of or for each additions 
pound of bees, add to the above 2 and 3 
pound package prices. Combless packages with 
queens shipped on sugar syrup, same prices 4 
comb packages. 


Prompt and efficient service Safe arrival 
guaranteed, and a health certificate with each 
shipment. Orders booked with 10% down, bal 


ance at shipping time. 15% to dealers. 


Address— 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 
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e Pl ! Pian secnwnnnnnnnnnnnn nn an nnna nana aan eenent 
ttention 7 
A , Please: |! 5 ok B 
Here we are again, STEVENSON’S GOLDEN ac age ees 
ITALIAN QUEENS, raised the very best way | 
in Southern Louisiana, where we have a very with 
early and continuous honey flow. 
This natural environment causes our bees to | d 
feed us abundantly with just the right food to mporte 
develop us properly and make us: REAL 4 : 
QUEENS OF QUALITY. Italian Queens ' 
} ' 
Our progeny are large, very gentle, and the best i 
of honey producers. Write STEVENSON’S iH Pure Italian queens bred from 
APIARIES, WESTWEGO, LA., for descriptive | mothers imported from Italy. 
circular. Quotations on package bees and lt : 
queens as per Marketing Agreement. IH No queens will be sold except 
H with package bees until May 15. 
' 
Hi Package shipments will start 
eeeeeeeeee*en,e7ee7neeese1essese April 5th 
* . t) » 
a 
° ’ i gd Y « H 2-lb. pkgs. with queens, $2.45 each. 
; ° | || 34b. pkgs. with queens, $3.15 each. |i 
” \%) ‘ 
our queens and packages for better re- | : : 
® sults with the bees. We offer light cages @ | |t| Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ 
@ full of gentle, hustling bees headed by a @ H ‘ 
@ good as ee ——— service and e H H 
guaranteed satisfaction. Book your order ja} : 
© now = be assured of reserving the ship- @ THE CROWVILLE APIARIES ' 
@ ping date you desire. e ' ’ 
© GEO. A. HUMMER &SON §¢ |: WINNSBORO, LA. BF. 1. 
e PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI H J. J. Scott. ‘ 
je 
eeceeeceeeeeceee eee ee | Nascsssssees H 





| 
| 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1936 


We sold all the package bees and queens we produced last season and are doubling 
our output of queens this year. All shipments covered by state inspection certificate. 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 15% to dealers. 


SHASTA AIPIARUILES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 


GEO. W. MOORE FP. W. CHAPMAN 





Package Bees and Queens 


Your choice of queens. 


Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 
I. am better prepared than ever before to give prompt, efficient service to my 
customers. Over 20 years of efficient service in same location. Queens reared in 


yards well isolated from all other bees, guaranteeing pure mating. 
Select laying queen 
Two-pound package of bees with queen $2.45 each 
Three-pound package of bees with queen $3.15 each 
15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM, ~ Cameron, Texas 
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American Honey Institute Honor Roll 


Supporting Members—The A. I. Root Com- 
pany, Medina, Ohio, $500; Dadant & Sons, 


Hamilton, II $300; F. W. Straub & Co., Chi- 
cago, ILil., $20 0; G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis., $200; August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis., 
$150; Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss., $125; 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah, $101; Amer- 
ican Can Company, Chicago, ILll., $50; Conti- 
nental Can Co., Chicago, Ill., $50; Falconer 


Manufacturing Go., Falcone r, N. Y., $50; Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va., $50; Sioux 
Honey Assn., Sioux City, Lowa, $50; John G. 
Paton Co., New York City, $37.50; A. 1. Root 
Co., Chicago, Lil., $35; Jensen Apiaries, Macon, 
Miss., $30; M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich., 
$25; A. I. Root Co., Council Bluffs, lowa, $25; 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
$19.64; Owens-Lllinois Glass Co., Toledo, O., 
$15; Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, 
Colo., $10. 

Honor Roll covers memberships received dur- 
ing the period of January 1, 1935, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1935 

*Indicates 
the free queen 


those 
offer 


members received through 
made by the Stover Api- 


iries, Mayhew, Mississippi. 
Alabama—Alabama Apiaries, Mt. Pleasant, 
$10; Alabama State Bee Assn., Auburn, $5; 


Thomas Atchison, Montgomery, $6; M. C. Ber- 
ry, Montgomery, $25; Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, 
$12.50; Caucasian Apiaries, Brooklyn, $12.50; 
Crenshaw Ap Rutledge, $5; Citronelle 
Citronelle, $10; J. M. Cutts & Sons, 
$20; W. J. Forehand & Sons, Ft. 
Bagly Hall. Birmingham, $1; W. 
Montgomery, $25; Holder Apiaries, 
$15; Jas sper Knight, Montgomery, 
Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, $3; 
J F. MeVay, Jackson, $5; J. M. Robinson, Au 
burn, $1; David Running, Sumterville, $15; H 
C Short, Fitzpatrick, $10; P. B. Skinner, 
Greenville, $5; N. B. Smith & Co., Calhoun, 
$7.50; Southern States Beekeeping Conference, 
Auburn, $31.75; G. A. Taylor, Luverne, $10; 

Bros., Greenville, $3; P. M. Williams, 


Tillery 
Mt. Willing, $12.50. 

Arizona Tempe, $2; 
Niles D Phoenix, $5: Glen Blair, Phoe- 
nix, $6.50; D. L. Henderson, Wilcox, $5; May 

$13.50; H. E. Weisner, Tue 
Oracle, $6; Frank 


aries 
See Co., 
Montgomery, 
Deposit, $15; 
E. Harrell, 
Citronelle, 
$25; Lewis & 


Arizona Iloney Co., 


senson, 


Loveitt, Phoenix 
son, $5: Leslie Wedgeworth, 


ds 


F, Zeh, Tueson, $1. 


Arkansas—Fisher-Nelson Honey Producers, 
North Little Rock, $4; B. F. Heppe, Marianna, 
$1 

California—-George Adamson, Pomona, $12; 
Lester Allen, San Mateo, 50c: W. B. Alexander, 


Hughson, $1.50; John A. Ambler, Oakland, 50c; 
Andrews & Darst, Corona, $10; Edwin J. Babb, 
Pasadena, $1; *Max R. Baetcke, Hollywood, 
$1; Dorwin L. Baker, Spring Valley, $25: Banta 
& Wire, Los Molinos, $10; Wilford Beatty, 
Westmorland, $1: Bee Industries, Ltd., Alham- 
bra, $10; Bell Apiaries, Orange, $5; L. W. Bell, 
Orange, 50c: George Bettfreund, Galt, $5.25; 
Roy K. Bishop, Orange, $7.50; L. Broadwell, 
Ceres, 50c; Chas. A. Brown, Saugus, $2; Geo. 
J. Brown, Fresno, $10.50; Bryant & Cookin- 
ham, Ios Angeles, $5; F. R. Buchanan, Glen- 
dale, $10.50; T. C. Burleson, Colusa, $15.74; 


B-Z-B Honey Co., Alhambra, $7.50: California 
Bee Breeders’ Assn., Davis, $10; P. C. Chad- 
wick, Redlands, $2.50; *Chick Chandler, Hol- 
lywood, $1; Henry Chrisman, Berkeley, 50c; 
L. B. Cole, Brawley, $5: H. J. Crawford, Olive, 
$6.50: L. B. Crawford, Santa Ana, $10; Harold 
F. Cohn, San Francisco, 50c; Walton Craig, 
Jr., Biggs, $10: P. L. Crump, Santa Ana, $10; 
Davis Bros., Courtland, $20.50; M. S. Dickin- 
son, Los Banos, 50c; J. E. Eckert, Davis, $6; 
George T. Edwards, Seeley, $4.01; Earl Emde, 
Whittier, $16.60: Evans Bros., Durham, $1; 


Wm. Evans, Oakland, 50c; 
dido, $1; W. Gear, 


R. B. Foss, Escon- 
Kellogg, 50c: E. M. Gid- 
dings, Blythe, 60c; George J. Gordon, Fuller- 
ton, $1; Alex de Griaznov, Mountain View, 50c; 
H. W. Haberland, Walnut Creek, $5.50; T. H. 


Hadfield 
land, 5Uc; J. 
Hartman, Oakland, 


Grenada, 55c; Geo. T’.. Hanson, Oak- 
W. Harris, Potrero, $5; Cary W. 
$15.50; Harry Heath, Long 


Beach, $7; A. M. Hengy, Oroville, $20. 83; Jess 
Hepner, Covina, $14.25; W. G. Hewes, Corona, 
$5; Harry K. Hill, Willows, 50c; H. J. Hinck, 


Hill Apiary, Alpine, $2: 
T. Jackson, 


Honey 
Ss anta Monica, $8; G 


Alameda, 50c 
H, H. Hunt, 


San Diego, $4.50; A. J. Kent, Oakland, 50c; 
H. A. Kent, Oakland, $3; Chas. S. Kinzie, Ar- 
lington, $6.50; Mrs. Chas, S. Kinzie, Arlington, 


$1; Frank Kittinger, Pomona, $5; F. Knorr, Del 


Mar, $1; Albert Koehnen, Tracy, $25; Carl 
Koehnen, Glenn, $25; . R. Koster, Petaluma, 
50c; H. M. Krebs, Sacramento, $10. 50; E. F. 


50c; A. J. Lauder, Fresno, 
Cottonwood, 50c; George 
James A. Lochwood, Los 
Lush, Orange, $10; Miss 
Aileen Mace, Simi, $5; C. E. Mack, San Pedro, 
$4; Mrs. Althea Marks, Santa Paula, $2; A. P. 
Marks, Santa Paula, $5; R,. C. Marks, Santa 
Paula, 50c; Martens Reed & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 50c; A. L. Mathews, Ceres, $4.15; J. L. 
lathiesen, Santa Monica, $1; Owen R. Me- 
Cormick, Hollywood, $5.50; A. E. Middleswart, 
Onyx, $1; Margaret Miles, San Bernardino, 
$4; N. E. Miller, Colten, 50c; Robert Mills, 
Anaheim, $1; W. H. Moore, Winton, 50c; G. 


Lane, San Francisco, 
$2.50; R. E. LeBarre, 
M. Lechler, Piru, 55c; 
Angeles, $1; C. E. 


Morris, Bonsall, $5; T. L. Nicolaysen, Sa- 
lida, $27.65; M. E. Noel, Delhi, 50c; W. J. 
Oates, Lompoc, $10; H. Peterman, Lathrop, $5; 
R. H. Peyton, Fillmore, $2.50; James Phelan, 
Fresno, 50c; J. Pio, North Hollywood, $4; Har- 
ey Poore Tracy, 50¢; Ww. H. Rails, Orange, 
$1; Robt. H. Reed, San Bernardino, $4; P. F 


Richardson, Tulare, $1; Fred L. Rish, Fresno, 


$1; D. H. Roney, Modesto, $3; San Bernardino 
Co. Honey Prod. Assn., Mentone, $2; W. Segs 
worth, Grass Valley, $1; Joe Scharsch, Chico, 
95e; L. D. Schleicher, Pasadena, $27; F. J. 
Severin, San Diego, $1.50; Shasta Apiaries 
Shasta, $1.85; Mrs. Laura Shepard, Calexico, 
$12: J. W. Shiell, Atwater, 75c J. Snider 
Turlock, $25.50: M. L. St. John, Ripon, $5.50 
Otto Thillicke, Brawley, $6; *John A. Tilling 
hast, Anaheim, $1; Frank E. Todd, Sacramen 


to, $20.50; G. R. Twombley, Fullerton, $10 


John W. Vasey, Miramar, $5; Clarence Walker 
Tracy, 50c; L. D. Walker, Sacramento, 25c 
S. J. Watkins, Selma, 50c; W. G. Watkins 
Placerville, $2.50; E. H. Chico, $10; 


yt a 
C. G. Wenner, Chico, $2; A. K 
lington, $5.50; H. D Whitaker, 
Frank E. White, Piru, $4; A. 
Oxnard, $5: Dave M. Wilson, San 
50c: R. N. Wood, Winton, $5.20; M. P. Wood- 
worth, Glendora, $6.75; George W. Wright, 
San Die go, $1: C. Wurschmidt, Orland, $10.17; 
Herbert M. Yates, Mentone, $3. 
Colorado—Walter Adams, Kersey, $3.31; 
Elsa Adcock, Falfa, $12.44; Carl Asmussen, 
Palisade, $5; Harold Ault, Fort Collins, $3.59; 
Frank C. Belden, Cortez, $3; Frank ©. Belt, La- 
Jara, $14.40; T. C. Bennett, Dolores, $1; B. C. 
Bledsoe, Florence, $1: . D. Caldwell, Rifle, 
$10; Hilma Carson, Littleton, $1; Mrs. Mary 
Comstock, Westcliffe, $2; W. L. Cooper, Pueblo, 
$2: J. K. Corthell, Carbondale, $6; y. E. 
Crook, Rifle, $2; V. C. Culhane, Falfa, $9. 94; 
Danielson Apiaries, Brush, $2: D. Alfred Dan- 
ielson, Brush, $6.62; H. A. Danielson, Boone, 
$2.76: Charles Dehn, Niwot, $2.35; A. J. Dick- 
son, Glenwood Springs, $1; Lon Duncan, Lewis, 
$2; Dunn. A. H., Ft. Collins, $3.31; Jas. A. 
Dutcher, Windsor, $6.62: H. L. Edgerton, Car: 
bondale, $1; J. E. Edwards, Silt, $5.81; A. 
Elliott, Timnath, $6.32; F. M. Engler, Allison, 
$3.31: Harry C. Evans, Fort Collins, $6.62; 
John Firestock, Orchard, $1; Glenn Fralick, De 
Beque, $5; Frank V. Geiger, White Water, $5: 
Glenn R. Grace, Lewis, $1; David Green, Gran 
Junction, $6.62; J. W. Holzberlein. Jr., Grand 
Valley, $5; *L. A. Henderson, LaVeta, $1; L. 
W. Howsam, LaJara, $14.38; Ben M. Knutson, 
LaJara, $3.60; J. T. Lewis, Longmont, $$3.31. 
(Continued in next issue.) 


. Whidden, Ar- 
Escondido, $5; 
E. Whiteside, 
Leandro, 
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30 and 50-Fr. Radial Honey Extractors 


WITH FRICTION ADJUSTER 
AND 3-SPEED CONTROL cn centin, 3 aes 


WEVTOAL 


FRICTION ORIVES 





FROM USERS: 


‘*My Woodman 50-frame Radial handles ex- 
tracting combs as fast as an expert can uncap 
with a power knife. We run 50 frames every 20 
to 25 minutes. We are pleased with the per- 
formance of the extractor. Frank Beach, Burley, 
Iowa.’”’ 


‘*You are right when you say that the opera- 
tor of a Woodman Radial can get any speed 
required by the proper use of the 3-speed con- 
trol. Chas. S. Engle, Thief River Falls, Minn.’’ 


‘‘The 50-frame Radial is a great extractor. 
I am well pleased with the work it did this 
year. J. Caleb Pepper, Sidney, Ohio.’’ 

‘*We have 2 or your 50-frame Radials, one 
here and one in Iowa. The chances are that we 
will buy another next year, all 50-frame Rad- 
ials. By G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., Dadant & 
Sons.’’ 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH., U. 8. A. 

















| THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 


nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 


apiculture, Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 


stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
A I I EN I ION scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
Brockhill, 5 


London Road, Camberly, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 





We have a special proposition of inter- e 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 7". 








who wish to become dealers of Bee- 

keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- C bd 

tion. All goods are GUARANTEED aqucasians 
SATISFACTORY. Prolific, very gentle, build up fine during the 


spring months, on rful workers. Ask for my 
free circular and learn more about them. Queens 


and package bees in season. 
[Quali podoes] ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 
Quali ty Produc } 














McDONALD QUALITY QUEENS 


We have been buying breeding queens for 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company years from some of the oldest and best Italian 


breeders in America. This has given us a 3- 


Falconer, New York banded ‘bee that is as good as the best. Big pro- 


lifie queens. Bees are good honey-getters and 








gentle. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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L. H. McDONALD 
R. 1, Box 1213. CERES, CALIF. 





THRIFTY BEES 


Are guaranteed to please. 
Combless Packages—Queens, Facts About Bees and Queens 


Get your free copy of this catalog of informa- 


How to Install Package Bees Successfully 


tion. Burleson’s Free Booklet will help you with 
Ww. J. FOREHAND & SONS many of your problems, Write to 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA THOS. C. BURLESON 


Breeders since 1892. Box 450. Colusa, California 
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| SMITHS 


SUPERIOR BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Why not start your NEW YEAR right? 




















Just place your orders with us and you 


will not only start right but will end it 
To Your Success right. Many years of experience put us 


WILLIAMS’ O. K. ITALIAN PACKAGE in position to give you the very best 

BEES AND QUEENS bees and queens. Over 18.000 pounds net 
They have stood the test of time and weight shipped with no loss in transit. 
proved their ability to produce successful Satisfied users all over U. S. and Canada. 
honey crops in the North, South, East, We have increased our business and want 
and West. more customers. Write us for more in- 


Select young queens, 75c each. 
Full weight of bees in light cages, deliv- 
ered promptly. 
2-lb. size with queen, $2.45 ea. any number 


3-lb. size with queen, $3.15 ea. any number N B Smith & Company 


P. M. WILLIAMS CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


CASTLEBERRY ALABAMA | SJ 


oe oe ee eee 


formation or let us book your orders at 
lowest Marketing Agreement prices. 



































“BETTER BRED QUEENS’ --3-Banded Italians 


We are prepared to handle any size order you wish to book. Orders booked without deposit. 
Two pound package with queen, $2.45 each Three-pound package with queen, $3.15 each. 


Add 70c for each additional pound of bees. Queens—select untested—-75c each. 
Dealers’ discount, 15%. Dealers wanted in all localities. 


CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 











12-Month sequel $ eee © 
with Bee Primer - l. 00 One 


AMERICAN { 
BEE JOURNAL © 
American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit | eos: 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of hees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 









Ful) 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22- 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture— 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Addrese— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Caucasians 


Guaranteed mated to a pure Cau- 
casian drone, or we replace them. 
You are the judge. 


WRITE FOR FREE 


CIRCULAR 
Select untested queens, April 1 
to June 1, 75c each. Two-pound 
packages of Caucasian bees with 
queen, $3.00 each. If you want 
genuine Mountain Gray Cauca- 
sian bees and queens, 


PETTIV’S. 


Package Bees & Queens 


PREPARED FOR INCREASED PRO- 
DUCTION AND EVEN BET- 
TER SERVICE 


FRUIT GROWERS AND BEEKEEPERS 


Morley Pettit is ready to serve you again 
with an increased production in Best Young 
Italian Queens and Vigorous Young Worker 
Bees which have done no work. 

Any size of Combless Package at any time 
from the first of April to the end of May. 

The Five-pound Orchard Package is our spe- 
cialty; but smaller sizes have equally careful 
attention. 


WHAT WE GUARANTEE 


Young Italian Queens as good as the best. 
Losses replaced promptly. 











| <= | 


Early orders shipped as promised. Later or- 
ders shipped promptly or reply by wire. 

Safe arrival. Replacement or refund or re- 
ceipt of express bad-order report. Fast night 
express service insures few losses. 

Full weight of bees in very neat light pack- 


ages. 
OUR PRICES for April and May, 1936. 


Five-pound Combless Orchard Package, 
[arr $4.55 each 

Four-pound Combless Package, 
9 Ser eQyrapars sags 

Three-pound Combless Package, 


A G od ee | t G B  . Fieri aeeerr 3.15 each 
oO u e °o oO y ~~ Combless Package, oss » 
Pe ee , eac 
Buy your bees and queens from Any size package without queen, deduct 75c. 
Quantity discounts of any kind are forbidden 

ALABAMA APIARIES by Washington authorities. 

MT. PLEASANT, ALA. shipping date. 

és Terms to authorized dealers will be sent on 
Book your order early. Queens, 75c. | application. 


Caucasian Abpiaries 
Brooklyn, Ala. 


Is the Place to Get Them. 





.. 3.85 each 








Payment ma~ be made at any time before 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. MORLEY PETTIT, ALBANY, GA. 





None but young worker bees with 1936 
select laying queens. Prompt and efficient 


PACKAGE BEES 

QUALITY me 
wan = | Ssarstesors 
HEALTH 

SERVICE 


BEES AND QUEENS. 
15% discount to approved dealers. 


Garon Bee Co., 














2-lb. pkg. with laying queen 
3-lb. pkg. with laying queen 
Laying queens, each 











Donaldsonville, La. 
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SERVICE 


PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 


When you book your order for bees you want them on time, not 
two or three weeks late. We are in position to furnish ON TIME, 
ANY NUMBER of packages to one thousand a day. No order too 
small or too large to receive prompt and careful attention. All we 
ask is that you let us book them far enough ahead so that they can 


be shipped the day you want them. 


UALITY 


Three-banded Italians are conceded to be the best general pur- 
pose bee in America. When we find a better one, we will produce 
them. Ours are descendants of the famous Dr. Miller strain and 
we are continuously endeavoring to improve the quality. Ask any- 
one who has tried them——-you will find them in every state and 
Province. Write for circular. 


Now booking orders at the following prices: 


Two-pound packages with queens........ $2.45 each 

Three-pound packages with queens....... 3.15 each 

Untested Italian Queens ................ .75 each 
eee 


15%, discount to dealers. 
Cypress hives last longer. Write for catalog. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 





CO 
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BIG RED GEM POSTPAID 


A sensational, new strawberry--new in size, shape, deli 

cious flavor, sparkling beauty! Plant this spring, enjoy lus- 
cious fruit summer and fall. Heavy bearing spring to fall 
next year. Special introductory offer limited. Crder today 
from this ad. free Berry and Fruit Book 

Send today for new, big bargain berry book 
Packed with values. You can make $300 an 
acre with Kellogg’s berries. Write for full 
details today. 

R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 2640, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Kellogg's Thorobreds Grow Best 


Learn To Play Piano 
The Magichord Way ! 
Only 


Easiest Teach- Yourself Method 


Sensational new quick short cut reveals secrets of Modern Pianu } 
Playing Wonderful Magichord Finder, included FREE. teaches | 
chords without notes You start playing at once - play popular 
songs in few weeks Play by note or ear No tedious exercises 
Results guaranteed. Send $1.00 for complete course. or sent CO.D 


BF MAGICHORD METHODS i: Stor ra 2 
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i< =a Age 
ranteed highest quality at lowes 
\ prices. Copperitend Steal, 99 92/1 
\} pure zinc galvanized. Hors igh, 
| Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 
‘osts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 21 Muncie, Indiana. 
METAL 


EDWARD ROOFING 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


®\ Protect your buildings from 
a fire, lightning, wind and 
—$weather before advancing 

costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


233-283 SUTLER STREET CINCINNATI, OM10 

























Prevention 
by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. 
Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, increase or not 


as desired. Postpaid, $1.00. 





~~~~ ~~~~~ 


SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. 














J. E. WING. 








—~—~ 


) 4 
| 
} PACKAGE BEES 

) 

) 

——PRICES — 

))) Two-pound package with select young laying queen................. $2.45 each 

( Three-pound package with select young laying queen eR ee 3.15 each 
EE I WI, TN nc. cc ccc nc cbc ses eesssencenensn .75 each 
Untested laying queens, Caucasian ..... 75 each 


15% discount to dealers. 
Deseriptive circular and directions for installing package bees upon request. 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES 





COTTONWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 


























—————— 





When you buy on price 











It's unwise to pay too much 


Something to Think About 


you can never be sure. 


but it’s worse to pay too little. 


When you pay too much, you lose a little money, that is alll 
But when you pay too little, you sometimes lose everything because the 


product was incapable of doing the thing it was bought to do. 


The common law of business balance prohibits paying a little and getting a lot—it 


can't be done 


If you deal with the lowest bidder it is well to add something for the risk you run and 


if you do that you have enough to pay for 


quality 


BUY YOUR PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FROM 


THE PUETT COMPANY, HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


‘*‘Where satisfaction is a certainty.’’ 
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Italian Package Bees, Nuclei 
and Queens 


SHIPPED THE DAY YOU WANT THEM. BETTER SERVICE, HIGHER 
GRADE PACKAGES AND QUEENS. 


ITIL IIT IIe 


The demand for package bees promises to be the greatest in its history, so we 
advise you to place your order early. We have made preparations to handle an 
increased volume of business, and are ready to give you better service. Special 


night express insures few losses. 


I rae en enna BR $0.75 
ee WE GO, on ci niccccecescwcee sous’ 2.45 
Ss es Se WE I, 5 og cave dececccunivesses 3.15 
Each additional pound of bees.................... .70 
For queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 
——_NUCLEI—— 
1-frame—2 lbs. bees with queen................... $2.45 
2-frame—2 lbs. bees with queen.................... 2.85 


15% discount to dealers. Health certificate with each shipment. 
W. O. Gibbs Co., Box 81, Brookfield, Ga. 

















TREAT bag A (SESSS SSS SSSSOOe rrr. 
THE 
Reliable Service, 


KNIGHT'S 


Leather-Colored Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Accredited and Certified by Agricul- 
tural Department of Alabama 


They are the best honey-gatherers, 
the best winterers and gentle. All 
queens guaranteed mated pure. Guar- 
anteed to please you and guaranteed 
not to supersede soon after intro- 











Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 


2-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ......... $2.45 each 
3-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ......... $3.15 each 
Select Untested Queens. ..75c each 
Select Tested Queens. ..$1.50 each 


Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 

15% discount on the above prices 

will be allowed dealers on bees for 


ducing 

2-lb. pkg., includ. young queen. $2.45 
3-lb, pkg., includ. young queen. 3.15 
4-lb. pkg., includ. young queen. 3.85 
5-lb. pkg., includ. young queen. 4.55 


Queenless ckages, deduct 75c. * 
Parcel post Sieenae: Add 10c plus H re-sale. 
postage. Write for delivered prices. | | Support the American Honey 
Queens, guaranteed mated pure, se- H Institute. 
| 


lect, 75c. No charge for clipping. 

) discount to dealers. Shipments 
on the day you name, Full weight 
guaranteed with young bees. Ship- 
ping begins about April 1. 


JASPER KNIGHT 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 





Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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Prices. 


York’s Package Bees 


——QUALITY BRED ITALIANS—— 
Better Than Ever......... Larger Supply 
526 cE MA 6 sans ceed Full Weights........ Same Price.... 


Untested Queens ........... 
ree 


-naeceeke 75c each, any number 
ceneue $1.50 each, any number 


2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens........ $2.45 each, any number 
3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens........ $3.15 each, any number 
2-lb. pkgs. bees without queens..... $1.70 each, any number 
3-lb. pkgs. bees without queens..... $2.40 each, any number 


pawl 70c each, any number 


We are fully prepared to handle your orders for any quantity satisfactorily, 
but due to some intimation being afloat that the supply may not equal the de- 
mand, we urge you to book your order now. We are expecting a heavy demand 
and early orders will have the preference, 
sured of your bees in the spring when wanted. Safe arrival, freedom from dis 
ease and satisfaction guarantecd. 

We are also dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


(The Home of Quality Products) 
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TR Better Service 


Place your order now and be as 





Do You Believe 
in Luck? 


We don’t know whether there is any- 

thing to it or not. We have our doubts. 
What we do know is this: For the 
past 13 years we have been shipping out 
good strain of gentle three-band Ital 
that have given entire satis 


trusting to luck, we will have 

moe bees and queens than in the past 
season 

Should you care to join this lot of sat 
isfied customers, please let us hear from 
vou early as to what you will need and 
on what dates you will want them ship 
ped 

Then get ready to receive your bees 
shipped on date agreed upon, ‘‘not 
ter.”” in light standard packages. 
will be ready to start shipping early ir 
April. Queens in package bees will be 
shipped in dry cages without attendant 
bees, or in the provisioned cage with 
ittendants, whichever you prefer 

PRICES 

Young laying queen e* 7T5e each 
Tested ‘ 7 $1.50 
T'wo-lb. package with queen $2.45 
Three-lb. package with queen......3.15 


Shaw & Homan 


SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 





Service 


Italian Bees and Queens 


We believe that every order entrusted to 
us is a definite test of our ability, and 
we handle every order, large or small, 
as if our entire future depended upon 


the success of that particular customer. 


That is the primary reason our cus- 
tomers feel that they receive more than 
ordering 


just ordinary service when 


package bees and queens from us. 


Orders booked at Marketing Agree- 
ment prices. 15% discount to dealers. 


No deposit required, 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle, Ala. 


J. T. Haertel, Mgr. 
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PACKAGE BEES 


If | should try to write the best advertise- 
ment ever, I would need something good to 
sell. Package bees in themselves are good, but 
I would need a considerable more, or the ad- 
vertisement would likely be worthless. The 12% 
oversize packages of bees that I will have for 
sale, would be good as far as that went, but 
something more must be had. The man who su- 
perintends the job of putting up the packages, 
is most important. I have such a man. How do 
I know? Read on. For several years, Mr. M. D. 
Sawyer, now of central Louisiana, has been 
shipping package bees for me. During these past 
years he has been managing some quite exten- 
sive package yards in Alabama. A year ago I did 
not hear a word from him, did not know what 
had become of him. What do you think! He was 
over in central Louisiana, bought out a party 
there, and has built up some yards of his own, 
to draw packages from this coming season. Of 
all the hundreds of packages he has shipped 
for me during these several years, not a single 
complaint of an undersize package has been re- 
ceived. You can depend upon it, if Mr. Sawyer 
promises a certain delivery date, weather per- 
mitting, they go upon that date. 

Mr. Sawyer’s supply of packages will be 
limited this coming season—only about 1500 
packages will be available for the trade. But 
what a package! A small order will convince 
you. Remember, the supply of package bees 
from this source is limited, and it will be ad- 
visable to place your order, and get delivery 
dates this winter, as the writer does not expect 


them to last long. Mr. Sawyer has Italian stock, 
guarantees safe delivery by express, and will 
replace any packages that may not reach you 
in perfect condition. 

Then you have the guarantee of the under- 
signed that you will get full 12% oversize pack- 
and get them at the time you specify, 
weather permitting. 

If the service you have received in the past 
has not been quite to your liking, try Mr. Saw- 
yer when ordering your next lot of packages. 
You will not be disappointed, 

Mr. Sawyer rears his own queens that go 
with his packages. He likes the queen rearing 
part of the package business, and you will be 
sure of good queens in every package. 

Mr. Sawyer and self are co-partners with 
these bees. The writer has arranged to sell the 
packages from his northern home at Northstar, 
Michigan, where all communications pertaining 
to the sale of packages and queens should be 
addressed. Mr. Sawyer puts up the packages at 
the yards in Central Louisiana, and expresses 
them direct to you, the same as if you ordered 
direct from him. I should have mentioned in 
the proper place, that we have wonderful ex- 
press service, being only 30 hours from Chicago. 

A mimeograph sheet that will be mailed you 
for your address on a postal card, will go fur- 
ther into the matter. If you will say about how 


ages, 


many packages you will need this coming 
spring, we can then answer you more intelli- 
gently. Be sure and address your postal card 
to E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 
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